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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF CANADA. 


Tue Bureau of Agriculture in Canada issued 
circulars of agricultural queries to the Presidents 
of the different county societies, and received sev- 
enty-two replies from Upper Canada and thirty 
from Lower Canada. 

The wheat crop in Upper Canada last year 
appears to have sustained little damage from the 
midge or weevil. Of the seventy-two reports, 
forty-twe state that no mischief was done by this 
insect to winter wheat; eighteen, that very slight 
injary was done; eight report serious and extensive 
injury—say from 10 to 25 per cent.; and three 
report a loss of 50 per cent. 

The remedy for the midge universally given is, to 
to sow early kinds of winter wheat very early, and 
the Fife spring wheat, either very early or not till 
after the 20th May. The Sowleg, White Flint, and 
Blue Stem, and also the White Kentucky, are men- 
tioned in very many of the returns as the earliest 
and best winter wheat, and the Fife as the best 
spring wheat. Good draining and good cultivation 
are much recommended. Six returns report serious 
injury from frost on the 5th of June. 

The county of Carleton gives the highest yield of 
wheat—winter wheat, 28} bushels per acre; spring 
wheat, 22% bushels. The total average of Upper 
Canada is, winter wheat, 21 bushels per acre; 
spring wheat, 18$ bushels. It is-said that this is 
reliable. If so, it speaks well for the skill and in- 
telligence of Canadian farmers. It is 16 per cent. 
above the average of the last twenty years. 

Five years ago, there was comparatively little 
spring wheat sown in Canada—not one-tenth as 
‘much as winter wheat. Now it is estimated that 
there are twice as many acres sown with spring 
wheat as with winter wheat. This great change is 
chiefly owing to the invasion of the midge. 

The total average yield of spring wheat in Lower 
Canada is 18 bushels per acre. The midge seems 
to have done considerable injury. The general 











remedy suggested is, to sow very early or very late; 
and one writer recommends running a rope steeped 
in turpentine over the heads when in blossom. The 
Black Sea variety seems to be most generally sown. 

The average yield of barley in Upper Canada is 
274 bushels per acre; in Lower Canada, 23 bushels. 
In the latter Province, more attention is paid to this 
crop than formerly. 

Rye is grown to a considerable extent in Lower 
Canada, but the average yield is only 13 bushels 
per acre. In Upper Canada, fifty of the returns 
report that there is very little or none grown. The 
average yield is 18 bushels per acre. 

In Upper Canada, only thirty-seven returns men- 
tion Indian corn, the average of which is a little 
over 40 busbels per acre. 

Of oats, two counties in Upper Canada report an 
average yield of 50 bushels per acre. The total 
average is 344 bushels. In Lower Canada, the av- 
erage is 224 bushels per acre. 

The hay crop last year in Upper Canada was 
very deficient. The reported yield varies from 500 
Ibs. to two tons per acre. Out of the seventy-two 
reports, forty-eight use gypsum or plaster as a top- 
dressing, and eighteen use barn-yard manure occa- 
sionally. 

Of turnips in Upper Canada, sixty-nine of the 
returns mention that this crop is grown very suc- 
cessfully, and that its cultivation is largely on the 
increase. 

Flax and hemp are little grown, but in some sec- 
tions of Upper Canada its. cultivation is receiving 
some attention. 

There is a great improvement: reported in the 
Potato crop. The yield in 1658,averaged 125 
bushels per acre; last year it was.176 bushels. The 
rot prevails only to a very limited extent. The 
Trish-cup is generally recommended as freest from 
the rot—though one return states it to be the 
worst. New land and dry situations are most re- 
lied upon as preventives. 
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“THE VALUE OF MANURE DEPENDS ON THE FOOD 
—NOT ON THE ANIMAL.” 

Unver the above title, the Connecticut Home- 
stead copies an article on the “ Value of Manure 
from different kinds of Food,” which appeared in 
the Genesee Farmer for May, page 148, and re- 
marks as follows: 

“ We find a most instructive and suggestive arti- 
cle on food and manure by the Editor of the Gene- 
see Furmer, himselt a pupil and friend of Mr. Lawes 
of Rothamsted. Before giving Mr. Lawes results, 
he makes some statements which we quote and ad- 
mit as in general true; still myst take exception to 
their universal application.” 

Here follows our article, the following extracts 
from which, the editor, himself a chemist by pro- 
fession and a pupil of Lizsie, takes exception to: 

* People talk of horse, or cow, or sheep, or hog, 
or hen, manure, as if these manures had a fixed 
value, irrespective of the food consumed by these 
ditferent animals. 

“The animal exercises very little influence on the 
manure. 

“If the liquid and solid excrements were all 
saved, they would be just as valuable when obtained 
from a horse as from a hen, if the food consumed 
was the same.” 

This is not exactly as we wrote it—some slightly 
qualifying sentences being omitted; still, we admit 








the general fairness of the quotation. 

The Homestead says: 

“In the first few sentences quoted we think the 
editor takes a little too strong ground. Think— 
the value of manure depends not alone on the 
tinount of phosphoric acid and nitrogen contained 
in it, without reference to its bulk. Cow manure 
is bulky, wet, and needs care in composting to 
preserve its value, which makes it still more bulky; 
besides, it contains weed seeds often, which pass 
with the food through the animal. So does horse 
manure; but sheep and hen manure do not—the 
digestion of these animals is more perfect. In the 
case of hens, their respiration is so very quick, and 
the digestion so perfect, that the manure must, we 
think, be considered of a higher value than other 
kinds. Neither is the bulk and perfection of di- 
gestion of food the only things not taken into the 
account. It is well known that the manure from 
growing animals, or those that are producing labor, 
milk, wool, or a fat, varies accordingly. This is a 
most important thing to be had in view. Milch 
cows yield a very poor manure, so do young ani- 
mals; oxen at hard labor little better, but full grown 
animals not at hard labor, though fed on precisely 
the same food, yield a much richer manure. If 
rich food like oil-cake is fed, little besides the fatty 
matter in the food is retained in the system. The 
waste of muscle is little, and all the nitrogen appro- 
priated but counterbalances this waste, which is 
chiefly found in the manure, and the beny frame 
of the animal being pertect, the phgsphates, ete., 
are not withdrawn from the food on its passage 
through the animal, so that the manure contains 
almost all the substances of value originally in the 
food.” 
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We admit that the bulk of the manure, its hy. 
midity, ete., ought to be taken into consideratiyn 
in dgyermining its value. But, “if the food con. 
sumed was the same,” there would be little differ. 
ence in the bulk of the manure from a horse 
cow, or a sheep, except so far as it was cansed py 
more or less water. Cow manure contains more 
water than horse manure; but’ this, so far fiyy 
being an objection, is considered an advantage in g 
well-managed barn-yard, where the manures from 
the different animals are mixed together. The col 
and sluggish hog and cow manure check the ty 
rapid fermentation of the horse and sheep dung. 
BousstneauLt, who has given much attention tp 
this subject, and who will be regarded as good ap. 
thority, says: 

“The composition of horse-dung would lead us 
to inter that its action must be more energetic than 
that of cow-dung. Nevertheless, agriculturists 
frequently consider it as of inferior quality. This 
opinion is, even to a certain extent, well founded, 
Thus although it be acknowledged that horse-dung 
covered ia before it has fermented, yields a very 
powerful manure, it is well known that ip general 
the same substance, after its decomposition, affords 
a manure that is really less useful than that of the 
cow-house. This comes entirely from the fact that 
the droppings of the stable, by reason of the smal] 
quantity of moisture they contain, present greater 
ditficulties in the way of proper treatment than 
those trom the cow-house. Mixed with litter and 
thrown loosely upon the dung-hill, horse-dung 
heats rapidly, dries, and perishes: unless the mass 
be supplied wit a sufficient quantity of water tw 
keep down the fermentation, and the access of air 
be prevented by proper treading, there is always, 
without the least doubt, a considerable loss of prin- 
ciples, which it is of the highest importance to pre- 
serve. I can give a striking instance of this fact 
in the changes that happen in the conversion of 
horse-dung into manure in the last stage of decom- 
position: fresh horse-dung in the dry state contains 
2.7 per cent. of azote. The same dung Jaid ina 
thick stratum and left to undergo entire decompos- 
ition, gave a humus or mould, from which, reduced 
to dryness, no more than one per cent. of azote 
was obtained. I add, that by this fermentation or 
decomposition, the dung had lost nine-tenths of 
its weight. From these numbers every one maj 
judge how great had been the loss of azotized 
principles. In practice, however, little care is be 
stowed on the preparation of horse-dung; the 
fermentation is rarely, if ever, pushed to this 
extreme point indeed, but it is not the less true 
that it is constantly approached in a greater or 
less degree; and that the consequences, although 
not altogether so unfavorable as those which | 
have particularly signalized, are nevertheless e1- 
tremely destructive. All enlightened agricultv- 
rists have, therefore, long been aware of the 
attention necessary to the management of horse 
dung, which requires a degree of care, that may lt 
perfectly well dispensed with when the business # 
convert the dejections of horned cattle into manutt. 
To obtain the best results in the management di 
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horse-dung, it appears to be absolutely necessary 
te give it a much larger quantity of moisture than 
it can ever receive from the urine of the animal; 
if it be not well watered it 1iecessarily heats, dries, 
and loses both in weight and quality; while, by 
being kept properly moist, it produces a manure, 
which half-rotted, is of quality superior, or at all 
events equal, to the same weight otf cow-dung.” 
Cow-manure, then, instead of needing more 





“care in composting to preserve its value,” is, ac- 
cording to BoussineauLt, more easily preserved 
than horse-dung. The increased bulk of the 
cow-dung, caused by its greater humidity, when 
mixed with other manures, is no detriment. Its 
increased bulk, caused by the alleged imperfect di- 
gestion, must be so small as not to materially affect 
its value—even granting, what we are by no means 
prepared to do, that cows cannot extract as much 
nutritious matter from fuod as horses, hogs or sheep. 
It must be borne in mind, that we are supposing 
that the same kind of food is consumed. Adinit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that sheep extract 
from 100 Ibs. of hay one or two pounds more of 
carbonaceous matter than cows or horses, and that 
consequently the sheep-dung obtained would be 
one or two pounds lighter than from the cows or 
horses, we can not think that such a slight differ- 
ence in bulk would materially affect the value of 
the manure. The argument of the Homestead is 
that the 100 lbs. of cow-dung contains no more 
fertilizing matter than the 98 lbs. of sheep-dung, 
and that, therefore, the 98 lbs. is more valuable 
than the 100 Ibs. because it is less bulky. To this 
extent the Homestead may be right, if the digestion 
of the cow is less perfect than that of the sheep. 

When we said that ‘the manure derived from a 
given quantity of the same food consumed by a 
horse, a cow, a sheep, or a hog, varies very little, 
if at all, in composition or real value,” we took it 
for granted that the condition of the animals was 
the same in all cases. A young aniinal, or one giv- 
ing milk, whether a horse, a cow, a sheep, or a pig, 
doubtless extracts more phosphate and nitrogen 
from the food than an adult animal, or one not giv- 
ing wilk. But this is foreign to the question. 

The Homestead says “ Milch cows yield a very 
poor manure, so do young animals; oxen at hard 
labor little better; but full grown animals not at 
hard labor, though fed on precisely the same food, 
yield a much richer manure.” 

The manure from young animals and milch cows 
is somewhat ‘inferior; but why it should be so in 
the case of working animals we can not understand: 
Will our friend of the Homestead explain? If you 
say that the working animals will digest their food 
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better and abstract more of the carbonaceous mat- 
ter, then the manure obtained will be less bulky, 
and, according to your previous argument, more 
valuable in consequence, Working animals may 
abstract more nitrogen from the food in order to 
sustain the wear and tear of their muscles; but, 
unless they increase in flesh, this would not lessen 
the quantity of nitrogen in the excrements, inas- 
much as the muscles which are used up furnish just 
as much nitrogen as the new muscles abstract from 
the food. 


DO ANIMALS CONSUME FCOD IN PROPORTION TO 
THEIR LIVE WEIGHT? 





Eps. GeNnrsEE Farmer:—I notice your remarks 
on my statement about feeding sheep, I will en- 
deavor to make you understand what I do mean. 

I mean that the same amount of grain—one |b, 
per day to each—of any kipd that is raised in this 
part of the country (wheat excepted—I never feed 
much of it), will fat sheep weighing 140 lbs. as 
quickly, and make them gain more weight, than 
those weighing 85 to 100 lbs. The larger may eat 
more straw, as that Ido not weigh out to them; 
and I can not see why Mr. Lawes, of Rothamsted, 
with all his chemistry and science, should know 
any more about feeding stock than the practical 
man that has read of Mr. Lawes’ experiments, and 
tried many of them by the most scrutinizing prac- 
tice. ‘True, I have not had turnips like Mr. Lawes 
to practice with; but. 1 have many, many times, 
experimented with the different kinds of grain, oil- 
cake, meal, and peas, and with the different kinds 
of cattle and sheep, feeding them with my own 
hands for longer than the average life of man; and 
if I don’t know as much about feeding sheep as 
Mr. Lawes of Rothamsted, I must be a greater 
dunce! That is all; but there need be no dispute 
about it between’ you and me. It can be very soon 
decided by any practical feeder; let it be one who 
does the feeding, and not by one who sends Pat- 
rick, Jemmy, or even Sawney. JON JOMNSTON. 

Near Geneva, N.Y., May 30, 1°60. 

P. S.—The sheep must be about equal condition 
when put up. ° J.J. 

Remarks,—It would appear from the above, that 
whatever may be his opiniov, Mr. Jounston’s ex- 
periments do not show whether sheep do or do not 
consume food in proportion to their live weight. 


They show simply that large sheep fatten more 
easily than stnaller ones. The same fact was brought 
out in Mr. Lawes’ experiments, as we stated in the 
June number of the Farmer. So far Mr. Jomxston 
and Mr. Lawes agree. Mr. Lawes’ experiments, 
however, showed also that the large sheep eat more 
total food (not grain simply,) than the smaller 
sheep. Mr. Jonnsron did not determine this point. 
He says “the larger may eat more straw, as that I 
do not weigh out to them.” 

We do not know that Mr. Jonnsron has ever 
stated that sheep do not consume fvod in proportion 
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to their live weight; but others assert it, and quote 
-him as their authority, while his experiments, clear- 
ly, have no bearing on the question. 
We do not wish to be hypercritical, but we do | 
not think it has been proved that, irrespective of | 
the breed, “the same amount of grain will fat sheep 
weighing 140 lbs. as quickly, and make them gain 
more weight, than those weighing 85 or 100 Ibs.” 
True, it has been proved that, in proportion to the | 
food consumed, the large Cotswolds will fatten 
more rapidly than the smaller Leicesters, and still 
more so than the yet smaller South-Downs; but it | 
does not follow from this that, irrespective of the 
breed, the larger sheep will fatten most rapidly for 
the food consumed. We do not think our experienced 
friend Mr. Jounston wishes to be understood as mak- 
ing such an assertion. <A long-legged, big-boned, 
thick-eared, slab-sided, bare-bellied sheep, however 
large, would not fat as readily for the food consumed 
as a smaller, well-bred sheep of the same breed. 
The experience of breeders seems to indicate that 
early maturity and a tendency to.fatten rapidly are 
obtained at the expense of size. The old-fashioned 
Leicester sheep was a much larger animal than that 
produced by long years of careful selection and 
Mor- 
ton's Cyclopedia of Agriculture says “there is ev- 


judicious breeding by Roserr BaKeweE tu. 


ery reason to believe that Baxrwett’s flock was 
composed of the old Leicester, the then common 
breed of the district. 
of the long-wooled breeds of the day —large, un- 
gainly, and coarse-boned animals, seldom ready for 


These were characteristics 


the butcher before they were three years old, at 
which age they weighed from 25 lbs. to 35 lbs. per 
quarter—the wool being long and coarse in the 
staple, and weighing about 10 lbs. per fleece. It 
was obvious that the large carcase of these breeds 
was connected with, and counterbalanced by, aslow 
development of fat; while the rich food consumed 
by two sheep was quite adequate to the maintenance 
of three of smaller size, whose aggregate weight in 
mutton and wool would still be greater.” 

The result of Baxewetv’s labors was to increase 
the early maturity and fattening properties of these 
sheep; to develope the more valuable points of the 
animal, and to reduce the weight of bone and of- 
fal; and this was not accomplished without reduc- 
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under all circumstances, without qualification, is 
? 


| respectful consideration. 








ing the total size and weight of the sheep, and, 
what is more to be regretted, without lessening the 
growth of wool. Now, no one will claim that one 
of these old Leicester sheep, weighing 140 Ibs., 
would fat as quickly on the same amount of food as 
an improved Leicester weighing from 85 to 100 lbs. 





We have no doubt that what Mr. Jounston 
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means is true; but what he says, when understood 
as a general principle, applicable to all cases ang 
to 
say the least, destitute of satisfactory proof. 

Our correspondent’s remarks in regard to Mr, 
Lawes are uncalled for. Few men have done more 
for agriculture than he. None are entitied to more 

But the question under 
consideration is not one which can be settled by 
loose observations, even if the observer is a man 
possessed of the judgment, sagacity and experience 
of our respected friend, Joun Jounston. It isg 
question which can be answered only by actual 
Mr. Jounston claims to have made 
Sut the experiments do not 


experiments. 
such experiments. 
show how much food either the large or small sheep 
consumed. They may show which sheep were the 
most profitable; but that is not the question, Mr, 
Lawes’ experiments, on the other hand, show ex. 
actly how much food was consumed, how much 
the sheep weighed, and how much they increased 
in weight. The facts were all ascertained, not by 
“ Patrick or Jemmy,” but by gentlemen every way 
qualified for the task, and whose special business it 
was to see that every thing was done with care 
and accuracy. Nothing was left to chance. There 
was no guess-work. The experiments were made 
for the simple purpose of ascertaining truth. The 
facts as ascertained are put on record. No one can 
doubt that they are facts. Mr. Jomnston should 
so regard them; and if he has any counter-facts, 
let us have them, and they shall receive due con- 
sideration. Do not say “I have fed cattle and 
sheep all my life, and I ought to know whether 
animals consume food in proportion to their live. 
weight as well as Mr. Lawes, or else I am a great 
dunce.” If it was a matter of opinion, the argu- 
ment would be a good one; but it is a question of 
facts—and Mr. Lawes has ascertained the facts, 
and Mr. Jonnsroy, so far as appears to the contra- 


ry, has not. EDS. 


o-_ — — 

Cuzster County Hoes.—In the June number of 
the Farmer, B. H. Wirper asks for “‘a description 
of the Chester county hogs, and their peculiarities.” 
I would say that, from the experience I have bad, 
[likethem much. They are distinguished for their 
early maturity, great facility for fattening, and are 
very quiet and docile. Some of these hogs, when 
well fed, attain to a weight of six or seven hun 
dred Ibs, They are well covered with bristles, and, 
unlike the Suffolk, can endure the heat and cold. 
The Chesters will probably make as much pork 
(and of a superior quality), on a given amount of 
food, as any other breed. Where the Chesters are 
known, they are universally esteemed.—D, Ourts 
Nye, Lexington, Mass, 
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~~ SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 

Snueer Wasuine.-—A correspondent of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist gives the following plan: A 
large vat made of plank, about ten feet long, four 
feet wide, and three and a half feet deep, is placed 
near a stream where there is sufficient fall. Troughs 
are laid to conduct the water, with their lower 
ends standing about two feet above the vat. Two 
boys, each holding a sheep soaking at one end of 
the vat; while two men, standing on the ground 
outside the vat, each hold a sheep under the stream 
running from the troughs. It requires but little 
squeezing of the wool, and much less time to wash 
them well than by the old method. We gavea full 
description of this method in the Genesee Farmer 
for May, 1859. 

TransporTine Brers.—A correspondent of the 
N. E. Farmer gives the following directions for 
transporting bees: “Spread down a sheet, and set 
the hive on it; then bring up the corners and tie 
over the top, or invert the hive, and put over the 
bottom a piece of muslin eighteen inches square, 
fastened at the corners with carpet tacks. A wag- 
on with elliptic springs is best for conveying them. 
In all cases, the common box hive should be bottom 
up, to avoid breaking combs. When moved late 
in the season, they should be set several feet apart.’ 





Tue Eyes or Horses anp Carrrte.—In the New 
England Farmer, a correspondent gives the follow- 
ing remedy, when horses or cattlé injure their eyes 
60 as to bring on a white substance or film. He 
says: Take fresh butter, newly churned; melt 
about a tablespoonful, and turn it into the ear op- 
posite the eye injured, being careful to hold the 
ear tight together, so that they shall not, by a vio- 
lent shake of the head, throw it out of the ear. 
This remedy, he says, may be safely applied, if you 
do not use them when the film is coming off. 


To Kizt Vermin on Oatie or Fowrs.—A writer 
in the New England Farmer says: “Take common 
lamp oil and rub it in well back of the ears and all 
down the back. Do this once a week, and the ver- 
mir will disappear. It is safe. Tobacco will kill 
lice, but should be used cautiously. Rub lamp oil 
on the back of the head, under the wings, and over 
the posteriors of any fowl once a month, and it 
will clear out all lice.” 


Tosacoo Sratxs.—One of our exchanges says: 
“We made last year a better crop of potatoes, man- 
ured exclusively with tobacco stalks, than we have 
ever made with a free use of guano. The stalks 
from four acres will manure one acre abundantly.” 





A Goop CrexEp on PLowinG.—A correspondent 
of the Countrg Gentleman, says: “I believe, 1st, 
that there are some soils which should not be plowed 
deep, such as the light sandy, the gravelly, the 
peaty, etc, when quite porous and friable, and 
resting on a subsoil of the same character; 2d, that 
all clayey and leamy soils may be deepened with 
advantage, previded it be done at the rate of an 
inch or so in a year, and with the addition of 
twelve to twenty loads of good manure, and pro- 
vided there is no stagnant water near the surface, 
or a necessity for draining; and 8d, that the safest 
and best way of proceeding, is to deepen only a 
little at a time, as a guide for future operations.” 


Cuzar Apparatus ror Giving Satt To SuEEp. 
“R. B.” writes to the Boston Cultivator: “Last 
year I carried a large sugar hogshead, for which I 
paid 38 cents, into the field and laid it upon the 
ground, making it fast—one head having previously 
been taken out. I was careful to smooth off all 
protruding nails or rough substances liable to pull 
the wool. Then upon the inside of the othe»head 
I nailed a 7 by 9 box to contain the salt, and the 
work was completed—the whole costing, in money 
and labor, about 50 cents, and so far as necessity is 
concerned, it answers a very good purpose.” 


Does AnD Bett Suerp.—An Indiana sheep farm- 
er, in the Stock Journal, says that a number of 
sheep wearing bells, in any flock, will keep away 
dogs; he would allow ten bells to every hundred 
or hundred and fifty. When shéep are alarmed, 
they run together in a compact body, in which act 
all the bells are rung at once; which frightens the 
dog, or makes him think some one is on his track— 
so he leaves without taking mutton. 


Brack Hawxs tne pest Roapsrers.—The Wis- 
consin Farmer says: At the Agricultural Show at 
St. Lonis, Mo., last fall, $1,000 was offered as a 
premium for the best roadster stallion. The judg- 
es, from the great number offered, selected six 
which were deemed the best, and then made a 
critical examination of them to find the best one. 
Of these six, five were the sons of Black Hawk, 
and the sixth a grandson. 


Prorits oF Fruit.—In the NV. £. Farmer, men- 
tion is made of the Messrs. Ciarp, of Dorchester, 
Mass., who, Col. Srong says, by systematic culture, 
raised each year, on five acres of land planted with 
apple trees, $600 worth of currants as an under 
crop; while at the same time, they hhd a large crop 
of the best apples. Their profits have been from 
$2,500 to $8,500 per annum. 
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PLantine Trees.—A correspondent of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist gives the following points to be 
kept in view in planting out trees of all kinds—es- 
pecially fruit trees: 

1st. A portion of the roots should be so near the 
surface, and in so porous a soil, that they can enjoy 
air and the sun’s warmth. 

2d. Part of the roots must go deep enough to 
secure abundant moisture or sap at all times—par- 
ticularly when the surface soil is temporarily parch- 
ed by drought. 

3d. The subsoil, so far down as the roots pene- 
trate, should be of good character; that is, it should 
have been so exposed to the action of air as to des- 
troy the soluble proto-salts of iron, magnesia, etc. ; 
and also organic acids—otherwise these substances 
will be absorbed and act as poison. 


Prorits or Surep Raisine.—A correspondent of 
the North-Western Farmer makes the following 
statement, showing how wool-raising pays those 
who manage it as it should be: ‘ Last season I 
clipped 250 sheep; the wool sold for $552. I have 
sold within the year 74 sheep, which is equal to 
the number of lambs raised, for $814—making 
My sheep are of the Spanish Merino 
breed, and mostly ewes.” He considers sheep- 
raising the most profitable business a farmer can 
engage in. 


$1,366. 


Surrace Manurine.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman says: A farm in this neigh- 
borhood, that had been greatly exhausted — the 
meadows yielding but little, and that of an inferior 
quality—has been restored to fertility by its pres- 
ent owner by means of surface manuring the mead- 
ows, and thorough searifying each spring. They 
now yield a heavy crop of the best kind of hay. 


Grass Paws For Mirk.—An English farmer says, 
when he first took to dairying on a large scale, he 
Jaid out $100 in glass pans, beeause they looked so 
well in a dairy. On further acquaintance with 
them, he has come to the conclusion that they are 
the cheapest things (even at one dollar each,) that 
a farmer can use—they are washed and wiped and 
kept clean with so little trouble. 


Improvine Swine.—A writer in the Prairie 
Farmer says the farmers of Iowa are wide awake 
on the hog question. They are improving their 
stock by a cross with the Suffolks and Chester 
Whites. 

Prorits oF Ruvsars.—A writer in the Working 
Farmer says ffom three-fourths of an acre he sold 


$500 worth of rhubarb, or pie-plant. 
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Tuck or Turn Seepine or Oats.—A corres 
pondent of the Country Gentleman relates an in- 
stance where 40 bushels of oats per acre’ were ob- 
tained from one bushel of seed; and only 33 bush- 
els per acre from 3} bushels of seed. The thick 
seeding, however, produced much the most straw, 
and he thinks when oats are sown for fodder they 
should be sown very thick. 


Asues.—A gentleman writing to the Ohio Farm- 
er says: Some farmers have a very foolish habit 
of selling their ashes for a dime or a shilling per 
bushel, when they are worth more than twice that 
amount to spread on their land. It don’t pay, he 
says, to sell ashes at this price, and then buy lime 
to manure our farms with. 


Bioopy Mcrrain.—An experienced correspondent 
of the Ohio Cultivator says where cattle have ac- 
cess at all times to running water, they will not get 
the murrain. If any cattle are affected with mur- 
rain, remove them from all other stock, and let 
them be as quiet as possible. Rest and quiet will 
cure them, if anything will: 


Bue-EaTEN Peas.—A correspondent of the Home- 
stead says he selécted thirty fair looking peas, not 
badly eaten. Two only of the thirty ever made 
their appearance above ground, and they were so 
slender as never to amount to anything; and he is 
satisfied that those which are eaten to a shell will 
not vegetate. 


Best Laygers.—A correspondent of the English 
Poultry Chronicle, who seems to have had consid- 
erable experience, states that the “best layers all 
the year round, for size and quality of egg,” are a 
cross between the game cock and the Golden Span- 
gled Hamburgh hen. 


Suort-norns in Carirornia.—The California 
Farmer states that the Durham bull, “Earl the 
Fourth,” sent to California by J. D. Parrersoy, of 
New York, has been sold to Capt. J. B. Frisst, of 
Vallejo, to be taken to Solano County. The price 
paid was $4,000. 


Tree PLrantine Crvss.—One of our exchanges, 
we do not know which, recommends young men 
to form “tree planting clubs.” The idea is a good 
one. Let the young men in a village or town set 
apart a day in spring or autumn for the purpose of 
setting out shade and ornamental trees. 


Tue Maine Farmer chronicles the birth of a calf 
weighing 120 Ibs. The same paper also alludes to 
a bull calf, most native, weighing when eleven 
months old, 890 Ibs., and when a year old, 990 Ibs. 
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ENGLISH PLOWS AND PLOWING. 


Jupex Frenon, of Exeter, N. H., who has, within 
a year or two past, spent considerable time in 
Europé, contributes a very readable article on 
«“ English Plows and Plowing” to the last volume 
of the Patent Office Report. We make a few 


extracts: 

The plows made by Ransome & Suves, which I 
saw on exhibition at the shows of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, perhaps rank as high, at present, 
as any plow in England. I was intormed, at the 
warehouses of the manufacturers, at Ipswich, that 
their plow in common use as a seed plow, for two 
horses, weighs two hundred and eighty lbs., and 
its length twelve feet. It turns a furrow of eight 
or nive inches in width, and five or six in depth, 
which may be increased to one of ten by seven 
inches. 

Actual experiment, at the warehouses in Boston, 
shows the average weight of American plows de- 
signed for the same work, with wheel and cutter, 
to be about two hundred Ibs., and their average 
length about seven and a half feet. 

The English implement is entirely of iron, of fine 
workmanship and finish, with two wheels, and is 
much less simple in its structure than the American; 
yet the American plow seems to be more firm and 
strong than the other. Indeed, the extreme length 
of the handles and of the beam of the English plow, 
notwithstanding they are of iron, gives to a hand 
accustomed to the American implement a feeling of 
insecurity, as if the material were elastic, and would 
not be stiff enough te control the work werea stump 
or fast rock to be encountered in the furrow. This 
apprehension, however, is idle in most English fields, 
which for a thousand years, perhaps, have felt the 
pressure of the plowshare. 

But the difference between English and Ameri- 
can plowing is fully as striking as that between the 
plows. The worst-plowed field which I saw in a 
summer’s ramble through old Eugland might be 
said, literally, to appearance, to be done better than 
the best-plowed field that can be found in a New 
England farm. There seems to be no such thing in 
England as a crooked or irregular furrow, but, how- 
ever extensive the field, the work appears uniformly 
as straight as a line could be laid down by a civil 
engineer with his instruments; and whether the 
operation be really more thoroughly performed than 
with us or not, it has at least the merit of being 
accomplished precisely as the plowman desires. 

Our first impression upon these observations 
would naturally be, that nutwithstanding the Eng- 
lish plow is more clumsy and expensive than the 
American, yet the former must have advantages 
of structure, which, for use in old and thoroughly- 
tilled fields at least, more than compensate for these 
objections, Yet this, however natural, would be 
a hasty conclusion. 

Within twenty miles of Ipswich, where Ran- 
somr’s highly-finished plows are manufactured, in 
a week which was spent on a farm and among 
intelligent farmers, in the county of Suffolk, an 
entirely different plow was generally in use—an 
implement so ungainly, so large and ill-fashioned, 
that it seems as if it must have been disinterred 
with the stone coftins of the Norman knights, which 





occasionally turn up in that neighborhood, or have 
been found in the antediluvian deposits of copro- 
lites, for which Suffolk county is famous. 

The plow referred to is that which is usually 
known in English books as the Norfolk plow, the 
peculiarities of which are, that it has but one han- 
dle, and that its beam, running upward at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from the level surface 
of the ground, rests upon a frame-work supported 
by an axle, upon which are two wheels of about 
the size of the small wheels of a Yankee wagon. 

* * * * * * 

And thus we have the mystery of English supe 
riority in plowing solved, by the superior skill of 
English plowmen, without necessarily admitting 
the superiority of English plows. * * . 

The question, however, between English and 
American plows of modern construction is still 
open: Does the weight, or the length, or does any 
other peculiarity of the English plow, upon the 
whole, contribute to the utility of the implement? 

It may be said that djfferences in the soil, or the 
condition of the surface, render any such inquiry 
fruitless to us, because a plow that may be suitable 
and best for old fields in Eugsand, may be quite 
unfit for the newly-cleared lands of the New World. 
Such, manifestly, is the fact, but much of this New 
World has already been converted into broad, clear 
fields, and much of our best alluvial and prairie 
land becomes, by a few years culture, as free from 
obstruction as the oldest fields of Europe. 

It is a fact wellknown to practical farmers, that 
the draft of the different plows, turning the same 
width and depth of furrow, in the same field, and 
performing the work in substantially the same 
manner, varies so much as to be plainly practicable 
in its etfect upon the team. The use of the dyna- 
mometer, by which the power exerted upon the 
plow, or, in a word, the draft can be actually 
measured, has confirmed and made definite this 
point, which before rested upon conjectare, or mere 
estimate. It has thus been ascertained, by a trial 
of ten different plows, each of a different make 
from the others, that the difference in dratt, ‘in 
performing precisely the same work, amounted to 
forty-five per cent. The experiment was made. in 
turning a furrow with each plow, nine inches in 
width by five in depth, in five different kinds of 
soil, and carefully noting the results as shown by 
the dynamometer. Taking the average of the five 
trials, it appeared that, while the plow of lightest 
draft required a power of three hundred and one 
Ibs. to work it, the plow of the heaviest draft 
required a power of four hundred and forty-one 
Ibs. to perform precisely the same work, and the 
other eight required the greatest possible variety 
of power between these extremes. 

At a trial reported in the transactions of the 
New York State Agricultural Society for 1848, p. 
61, it was found that the average of resistance, or 
the draft of twenty-four different plows, tested by 
the dynamometer, ranged from two hundred and 
ninety-eight to four hundred and eighty-three lbs., 
showing that more than sixty per cent more power 
was required to move one plow than the other, in 
the work of turning a furrow twelve inches wide 
by six inches deep. 

In another series of experiments, in the transac- 
tions of the same Society for 1849, p. 559, in a trial 
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of twelve different plows, we find the draft to vary 
all along from two hundred and ninety lbs. to four 
hundred and ninety-three Ibs., being a difference 
of seventy per cent. in performing the same work 
of turning a furrow of twelve by six inches, * * 
The writer is not aware that any very reliable 
experiments have ever been instituted to test, by 
the dynamometer, the comparative draft of English 
and American plows. * “ ° * 
The heavier the plow the greater the force neces- 
ary to move it along the surface. In a series of 
experiments published by Mr. Pusry in the English 
Agricultural Society Journal, it appears that the 
average draft of nine different plows, in an empty 
furrow, was in proportion to the weight as three 
to four; that is to say, that a plow of three hun- 
dred lbs, weight required a force, as shown by the 
dynamometer, of two hundred and twenty-five lbs. 
to move it when not at work. By the same expe- 
riments, it appears that the average draft of the 
same plows, working and turning a furrow nine 
inches by five, was a traction less than double their 
draft in the-empty furrow. Later experiments 
confirm this result; and it may be taken as demon- 
strated that, in the use of the heavy English plow, 
about one-half of the ordinary force of the team is 
expended in moving the implement when at ordi- 
nary light work! id . af 
‘Taking, then, the draft of the plow in the empty 
furrow, which may be called the surface draft, to 
be three-fourths of the weight of the implement, 
and the weight of English plows for common work 
to be that given me at the factory of Ransome & 
Snes, two hundred and eighty Jbs., and that of the 
American plows to be one hundred Ibs., we have 
the difference in the draft, one hundred and thirty- 
five lbs., or three-fourths of the ffdierence in weight. 
What do our Canadian friends, who use the Eng- 
lish and American plows, say to these conclusions? 
The question is an important one. There may be 
advantages in the long handles and great weight 
which, on account of the increased steadiness of 
the work, counterbalance the extra power required 
to draw the extra weight of the plow. Thus, a 
plow with wheels weighs heavier than one without, 
- yet it has been shown by the dynamometer that, 
owing probably to its greater steadiness, it draws 
easier than the same plow without wheels, 
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Lanp For WHEAT CAN BE Mave Too Finz.—In 
the Genesee Farmer for August, 1859, page 234, 
in an article on the Cultivation of Wheat, we 
remarked, “ Wheat likes a firm, compact soil; and 
if left somewhat rough and cloddy, it is none the 
worse,” Several of our correspondents differed 
with us on this peint. Hon. A. B, Dioxrson, in 
an article in the Rural New Yorker, says, “ All 
experienced wheat-growers will agree that wheat 
does much better when the soil is left a little coarse, 
or a portion of it in small chips, than when it is all 
pulverized and made fine.” The Boston Cultivator 
copies the remark and adds, “There can be no 
doubt on this fact.” 


lo _!! 
NOTES FROM CANADA WEST. 


Eps. GenesezE Farmer :—To-day being so wet 
and stormy as to contine me to the house, | thought 
it would be a good chance to have a talk with yoy 
on agricultural matters generally. In your notes 
for the month in the May number of the Farmer 
you say “spring wheat will succeed on a clover 
sod plowed up fresh.” There is probably no see- 
tion of Canada where spring wheat has been more, 
extensively and successfully grown of late years 
than in this township. At first it was thought 
that a clover sod would answer for this crop; but 
repeated trials have proved that almost the worst 
method that can be adopted is to sow it on clover 
sod. The wheat grows finely at first and appar- 
ently promises well, but dies off in patches as the 
dry weather comes on, and at harvest is found to 
yield a light crop of straw and but little grain, 
This is probably owing to the great amount of 
carbonaceous matter derived from the decomposi- 
tion of the clover, and perhaps also to the difficulty 
of getting a compost and bed on clover sod, 

It is now generally conceded that spring wheat 
succeeds best after root crops, or even corn or 
barley, provided the stubble is plowed under imme- 
diately after harvest, and the soil left exposed to 
ameliorating effects of the frosts of winter. (a.) 

You also say that Fife wheat is regarded as the 
most popular sort here. This was the case some 
years ago, but it is not so now. The flour from 
Fife wheat is of so dark a color and the wheat so 
difficult to grind, that the millers will scarcely 
purchase it at any price, and its growth is mostly 
confined to the back settlements, where the farmers 
have to consume what little wheat they can grow 
for home use. 

The spring wheat most in demand is a new kind 
known as the Golden Drop, a few grains of which 
Isend you. It is now pretty extensively grown, 
and is admitted to be the best spring wheat yet 
seen in Canada. It grinds as readily as fall wheat, 
and the bread made from its flour is but little if 
any darker than that made from Genesee flour. 
Not ‘being so hard and flinty as the Fife, it may 
perhaps be more liable to suffer from the midge; 
but it is so productive that where even two-thirds 
of the crop has “ gone to midge,” the balance amply 
remunerates the farmer for his trouble. My father 
has raised this kind for the last two years and finds 
it as profitable as fall wheat. He sold his entire 
crop this year at $1.25 per bushel at the barn. (0.) 

Farmers are perhaps not generally aware that 
wherever lime is sown upon the land it. has the 
effect of producing a heavy growth of sorrel ina 
year or two afterward. The same is also the case 
to some extent where plaster is used largely. This 
plant contains a large proportion of oxalate of 
lime—hence its sour taste. The most effectual 
way to get rid of it is to sow unleached ashes, at 
the rate of two or three bushels per acre, on the 
land, with the first grass or clover grown after the 
application of the lime; and when sowing plaster, 
to mix asmall proportion of unleached ashes with it. 

You seem to deny the utility of soaking seeds in 
mineral solutions. (c.) Now it is undoubtedly true 
that the quantity of mineral matter that can be 
absorbed by the seed is but small; yet little as it 
is, it is sufficient to cause the plant to be more 
tquickly developed during the first stages of its 
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growth, from coming in immediate contact with 
plant food that it would otherwise either not find 
in the soil, or have to send out roots to some dis- 
tance in order to collect as much as would be ad- 
hering to, or absorbed by, the seed itself. In fact, 
this mineral food, perhaps, but acts as a stimulant 
to the young plant, and is not expected to produce 
any further difference in its productiveness than 
would be produced by the earlier maturing of the 
plant, and the giving it a better chance to get the 
start of the weeds. 

There is no doubt Peruvian guano is a powerful 
stimulant to potatoes; but, unfortunately, its ap- 
plication is almost certain to result in the entire 
loss of the heavy crop thus grown, from the potato 
rot—which always seems to affect the plant where 
any ammoniacal manures are used. (a.) 

Nobody complains of the pea-bug now-a-days— 
in this section, at least. The kind chiefly grown 
here is the Golden Drop Pea, which has never yet 
been known to have bugs in it. 

Root crops will be extensively grown this year 
in Canada. The turnip crop last year was so pro- 
ductive that turnips were unsalegble, and but little 
hay was given to either cattle or sheep last winter. 
Many of our farmers are sowing an acre or two 
each of carrots this year, hoping to find them more 
saleable than turnips, which are not liked in er near 
towns for horses or milch cows. A great many 
would like to grow the Kobl-Rabi this year, but 
can not get the seed. It isto be hoped that some will 
be imported next winter in time for early sowing. 

Father says the statements so frequently put 
forth by different agricultural chemists on the value 
of different animal foods as regards the manure 
produced from them, are greatly at variance with 
the principles of animal physiology; and that it 
would be well for chemists to know more about 
physiology. Had Mr. Lawes actually proved, by 
experiment, on wheat for instance, that each of 
the manures so made as given in his table, gave an 
increase of crop equal to the estimated value he 
puts upon it, it would have been a point of. im- 
portance; but it does not appear that he did so. (e.), 
The value of a manure produced from any kind of 
food depends on the amount of animal secretions 
it absorbs while passing through the animal frame; 
and this again greatly depends on the power re- 
quired to enable the animal to digest and decom- 
pose them. A fat animal gives off a larger amount 
of secretions than a lean one. If a fat animal is 
fed on straw, the straw will absorb a large amount 
of secretions, and the animal soon becomes poor 
and the manure diminishes in value; but the addi- 
tion of three bushels of turnips per day to the 
straw and given to the animal will keep up its con- 
dition by giving the requisite supply of nitrogen 
and carbon, then the fmanure made will still con- 
tinue to be rich. Again, an ox will consume 200 
lbs. or more of turnips per day, and produce near- 
ly that quantity cf manure; while if fed on oil- 
cake, it will, perhaps, not consume more than 20 
or 30 lbs. per day, and produce but a small quan- 
tity of manure. Consequently, the value of cer- 
tain foods to produce manure does not depend on 
the nitrogen they contain; as, whether that is 
more or iéss, it must be all taken up by the animal 
frame, and enters into the blood and structures 
before it is given off inthemanure. The easier the 
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food is to digest, the more of it the animal can 

pass through its frame, and the manure it can 

make. I will, perhaps, have more to say on this 

subject ancther time. J. MACKELOAN, JR. 
Hamilton, C. W. 


RemarKs.—(a.) What we said was that, “ unlike 
barley, spring wheat will succeed on a clover sod 
plowed up fresh.” This we know to be the case. 
We said, however, that it would do better on land 
that had been summer-fallowed, or at least plowed 
the previous fall and cultivated in the spring. Our 
correspondent misunderstood our remarks if he sup- 
posed that we preferred a clover-sod. We only 
wished to say that while barley would not succeed 
on a clover sod, plowed up fresh, spring wheat 
would —intimating at the same time that it sug- 
ceeded better on‘land plowed the previous fall. 

(b.) The so-called Golden Drop is a comparatively 
new variety of spring wheat, and, however much it 
may be esteemed by the few who are acquainted 
with it, it has not been sufficiently introduced to 
warrant us in saying it is a “ popular” variety in 
Canada. On the other hand, as we stated, the Fife 
is a well known and popular kird. 

(c.) We did not. We only said that the small 
quantity of such matter which a seed could absorb 
could have little influence on the future growth of 
the plant. We think so still. 

(d.) We have not found it so in our experiments, 
We have repeatedly used Peruvian guano, and also 
sulphate of ammonia, with great advantage to the 
crop, and never could perceive that the potatoes so 
manured were any more diseased than those having 
no manure of any kind. 

(e.) He did this. He has ascertained, from twen- 
ty years’ actual experimenting on wheat, what is 
the manurial value of certain ingredients that enter 
into the composition of plants. He has also ascer- 
tained what proportion of the food is retained in 
the bodies of animals, and what is voided in the 
excrements. Knowing the composition of the 
food, then, he is able to tell what will be the com- 
position of the manure made from it; and conse- 
quently its manurial value. Our correspondent 
will find an article on another page, in which this 
subject is more fully, though briefly, discusssed. It 
is too plain to need much discussion, Allowing that 
an ox eating 200 lbs. of turnips per day produces a 
large quantity of manure, does our correspondent 
attach any great value to the 175 or 180 lbs. of 
water which the turnips contain, and which goes 
to increase the weight of the manure? The man- 
ure made from 80 Ibs. of oil-cake would certainly 
be worth more than that from 200 Ibs, of turnips. 
There can be no doubt on this point. EDS, 
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IS THE KEEPING OF POULTRY PROFITABLE? 








Tis question has been asked time and again. 
We answer, Yes. It has been shown in our agri- 
cultural papers, that on a small scale, from ten to a 
hundred hens may be made to pay a profit from thirty 
tive cents to one dollar per head for each hen. But 
poultry-keeping, in one point of view, is not unlike 
sume other occupations; therefore, to make it pay, 
it is of the first importance that a person should 
start correctly. When a man engages in a mercan- 
tile or manufacturing business, he makes, or should 
make, himself master in a measure of his business. 
So with poultry-keeping. The first step, then, to- 
ward rendering it a paying business, is a knowl- 
edge of the management, and a good selection of 
fowls. A proper mode of treatment is absolutely 
necessary to success; and it will not be found ad- 
vantageous to engage in the business extensively 
under any other method than that we have men- 
tioned. 

Looking at the chicken merely as a machine for 
the conversion of cheap materials into a costly ar- 
ticle of animal food, the point to be considered by 
those who have this object in view, and weuld be 
guided by motives of economy in their selection, 
is not which machine will consume least of the 
raw material, but which will manufacture the ar- 
ticle most expeditiously, and give the quickest re- 
turn of serviceable food; and here we think it will 
not be questioned that the Brahma fowls possess 
this property in an eminent degree. 

Mr. Post, a neighbor, keeps a small flock of 
Brahma fowls, and has been pre-eminently success- 
ful in rearing them; but then he understands the 
business, and attends to it morning, noon and night 
—showing large returns, and amply remunerating 
the owner fur the labor and all expenses incurred 
in keeping them. The statements which follow 
are doubtless correct and trutliful representations, 
and are accounted for by the tact that all the feed 
was purchased, and that particular attention was 
given them. ‘They were well supplied with animal 
us well as other food, in sufticient quantity, and 
were clean and free from vermin. By his care and 
management, he made them pay a clear profit, ac- 
cording to his statement, of vver two dollars per 
hen. ‘I'he time spent in the care of them was more 
of recreation than labor. 

Here is his statement: ‘I commenced with 30 
hens, which produced within the year, commencing 
on Christmas day, 1858, and ending on the 24th of 
December, 1859, 5,223 eggs. Set 21 hens and 
raised 210 chickens, which were disposed of as 
poultry ati 50 cents each, reserving 20 pullets for 
breeding stock. Sold 18 barrels of manure for $18. 
Wintered 50 hens and 3 cocks, which comprises my 
present stock. Paid for grain and other food, $95.” 

RECAPITULATION. 





Sold Eggs, averaging 15 cents per dozen......... $90 00 
% Chickens a6 poaltry.... ..cccccccoccccvcces 62 50 
S WE Pattee MAMBID. 2... ccccccccccccccccccoce 18 ‘00 

$170 50 

NBG PII occ i tesccccccccccccedccsscceseccves 95 00 

Wet BION occ vccrvccvecccccccccsccvcceceses $75 50 


No account has been set down for the 20 pullets 
added to the breeding stock, which, valned at one 
dollar each, would swell the amount to $95—a 
pretty fair profit for an investment of $30 in fowls, 

Mr, Post thinks it is_no more expense to keep 





the large quiet Brahma fowls than the common 
hens, while they are twice or three times as large 
and better winter layers, better mothers, more do. 
cilé, very careful of their young, and their flesh 
(we differ with him on this point,) fine and good 
flavored. He considers them in every respect bet- 
ter and more profitable than any other breed. The 
early hatched pullets commenced laying in Septem- 
ber and October, and continued through the win- 
ter, furnishing eggs at that season when fresh eggs 
are scarce and command the highest price. 

These fowls were confined to a small yard in 
winter, with an occasional run on the street in fair 
weather; and when seen at a distance reminds me 
of a small flock of sheep — being large and of g 
light color. 

By the foregoing, it will be seen how to make 
the rearing of poultry profitable; and we do not 
know how to do it in 4 more satisfactory manner 
than ‘by recording the experience of others, A 
very important step, however, toward making poul- 
try-keeping profitable, it will be noticed, is to pro- 
vide comfortable quarters for them in cold and 
stormy weather. . Their house should be proof 
against frost. 

We have omitted to mention that Mr. Posr fed 
his fowls daily a small allowance of clover hay in 
winter,-of which they seemed very fond. 

Pokeepsie, May, 1860. ©. N. BEMENT 





HOW TO GET RID OF CHICKEN-LICE, AND TO KEEP 
HENS FREE FROM THEM. 


Eps. GENESEE FarMeR:— Two years ago my 
chickens were infested with vermin, and my hen- 
house (which is also my wood and coal-house,) so 
overrun with the lice that no one could go into it 
without being covered with them. They were a 
great pest. To get rid of them I sifted air-slaked 
lime over the roosts, floor, wood, eoal, and every- 
thing in the house, but to no purpose. 

Just then, J saw the statement of a woman in 
one of my agricultural periodicals, saying that she 
did not know that sassafras roosts would prevent 
chickens from having lice, but she did know that 
when she had such roosts her chickens were never 
troubled with vermin. 

Upon this hint I acted. I got some sassafras 
poles for roosts, and scattered the bark of sassafras 
roots among the nests, The result was that the 
lice soon disappeared. 

My neighbor 8S. was in the same predicament 
with his hens and hen-house three weeks ago—the 
nest of one sitting-hen being so full of lice that she 
deserted her eggs. I informed him how I had got 
rid of them, and he immediately procured sassafras 
poles for roosts, and scattered sassafras bark about 
the hen-house and in the nésts, with the same re- 
sult that followed my experiment. His hens are 
now free from lice. 

To try the effect of sassafras upon the lice, he 
dropped some of them upon pieces of the bark; 
the consequence was, that almost instantly upon 
touching it they died. He also dropped pieees of 
the bark among the deserted eggs, which were cov- 
ered with lice, and noticed that when a piece fell 
among them, there was an immediate scamperin, 
to get away from it. From these experiinents, 
infer that sassafras is fatal to chicken-lice. 

Washington City. N. SARGENT. 
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WILL IT PAY TO MAKE PORK? 


Eps. Genser Fariter:—Since the wheat crop 
has become so blighted and uncertain in Western 
New York, a change of farming has of necessity 
taken place. All kinds of stock have increased, 
and fields of coarser grains have multiplied in pro- 
portion; so that corn has become the leading crop 
—which, if well cultivated and judiciously fed (not 
sold,) on the farms that produce it, the soil will not 
deteriorate, nor debts increasé, as many have con- 
jectured. f 

The corn crop, where it can be successfully grown, 
is the farmer’s regulator and balance-wheel. It will 
make less debts and more money in the pocket; 
less bankruptcy and more rich farms; less lousy 
cattle and more good beef; less cords of sheep un- 
der the fence and more good mutton in the market ; 
less pulled wool and more to shear; less poor pork 
and more that will pay, than any other crop—wheat 
not excepted. 

Then, with the conclusion to feed our grain rath- 





.er than to sell it— what shall we feed it to, cattle, 


sheep, or hogs? 

Pork-growing is becoming an extensive business 
in this section. It is one of the greatest channels 
for turning our surplus slops and coarser grains in- 
to money. 

Then the question arises—and it is of no secondary 
importance—will it pay to make pork ? 

From the amount raised, it would seem that the 
question was practically answered in the affirma- 
tive; yet a large class complain that it is not a pay- 
ing business—at any rate, more than what will eat 
the house slops, rotten apples, small potatoes, soft 
corn, and gléan the harvest fields, but not to feed 
anything saleable. 

Men differ on this as much as their pork differs 
when brought to market—the poorer the pork the 
more the owner complains of his profits, or rather 
his losses; and the better the pork, the more satis- 
fied the owner is, generally. 

There can be no profit in raising a poor breed of 
hogs, that have no fattening qualities; nor even a 
good quality, with no conveniences nor proper 
care. A good hog can not be fatted, to any profit, 
in mud or filth, nor when he suffers from cold. It 
is no boy’s business to understand the wants of 
hogs—to change their feed, and keep them healthy 
and growing. 

The comforts of a hog should be consulted as 
much as any other animal, in order to receive the 
most profit from the least outlay. They should 
have a warm, dry nest, and clean pen. A hog that 
will not keep clean when well cared for is not worth 
fatting. The best fatting hogs keep the cleanest. 
They are remarkably neat—more so than most an- 
imals in their pen. 

There is no way to test the profit or loss of making 
pork but by actual experiment—counting the whole 
outlay compared with the income; or by countiug 
the cost for any given time, and the income. 

I have fatted three litters of pigs, 25 in number, 
dressing 7,772 lbs.; averaging $11 lbs. each, at 9 
months and 7 days old. They were from a sow— 
Leicestershire and Byfield crossed —and a full- 
blooded Suffolk boar, being very perfect in form, 
quiet, clean and hearty. 

I dressed a litter of eight, February, 1859, aver- 
aging 252 lbs. at 7 months and 7 days old; sold for 





$7.75 per hundred. Dressed two litters, 17 in all, 
last February; 8 were 7 months and 11 days old, 
and 9 one year and 21 days old. The heaviest 
weighed 490 lbs., 474, 465, 454, 435, 413, ete. The 
three litters sold for $615, with the lard—280 Ibs. 
The 9 gained 40 lbs. each in September, 47 in Oc- 
tober, 53 in November—on soft corn and apples, 
mostly. Estimating the 17 at 5 cents alb., live 
weight, December Ist, which was the highest mar- 
ket price, I made $75 above the cost of feed till 
dressed—February 21st—and the manure. They 
were fed on meal, one-third barley and two-thirds 
corn, scalded. They had boiled potatoes for din- 
ner. The profit put on the corn fed—140 bushels 
—would bring it to $1.25 per bushel, calling other 
things fed at full value. The large hogs lost 14 
per cent. in dressing. They had 9 lbs. of blood each. 

My profits were as much if not more before De- 
cember Ist than after, on the 17._ 

J. W. Brown, a neighbor of mine, who has had 
considerable experience in making pork, considers 
his grain worth from 20 to 25 per cent. more put 
into pork than to be sold, when the pork bears a 
fair price in proportion to grain. 

He has just made an experiment in fatting pigs. 
He had a litter of ten pigs—a cross of Suffolk and 
Byfield—which dressed 290 lbs. each at 10 months 
old, and sold for $7.50 per hundred, He kept ac- 
curate account of all they ate from the start, and 
their first cost. He fed peas, ground with other 
grain, about half and half. The pea-meal cost 75 
cents per 60 lbs., and other grain in proportion. 

He made $50 and the manure above all cost, for 
the pleasure of feeding ten beautiful, white, clean 
shoats ten months. 

These figures are not made thinking these pigs 
are better than many others, but to show that 
pork-raising can be made profitable, even on grain; 
and more so where there is a dairy connected with 
the corn-field. 

Will it pay better to grow and fatten beef or 
sheep, or shall we sell our grain? These are ques- 
tions of vital importance to our corn-growing farin- 
ers, and should be practically answered—not guessed 
at. B, 0, SIMONDS. 

Genesee Co., N. Y. 





A PROFITABLE DAIRY. 


Eps. Genesrr Farmer:—I send you the state- 
ment of a small dairy, that took the first premium 
in the class of Small Dairies, at the County Socie- 
ty’s Annual Meeting—Epwarp Hoyt’s dairy. 

This dairy consists of six native cows, of the fol- 
lowing ages: two 7 years old, one 6, one 5, and twe 
8 years old—calved from the 10th to the 26th of 
March, inclusive. 





Amount of Butter made............-.+< 1,280 Ibs. 
” « 0 ar 1,085 “ $280 61 
Butter used in famfly...........-+--++00 145“ 380 4 
Pork made from milk. ....... ..0.seeeeeeeenees 80 50 
Calves and Colt, raised by hand...........-..+++ 18 50 
Si HEE nck cchucupeemepseesescs osngceenecagee 5 50 
ca a tne Prrrrrrriiriiiriti tits 3 40 
used in the Fcbbedeductadetec choasneds 
——— $328 46 
Deduct expenses, freight, corn, etc...........++eee0++ 20 26 
Net income from all sources. ..........sssceeseeeeee $308 20 


After deducting one-quarter each for two 2-year 
old heifers, the net profit per cow —5} cows—is 
$56.04. A SUBSORIBER, 

Walion, Delaware Co., N.¥. 
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STOCK AT THE FAIR OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 





(Continued from page 183.) 

Tue Lincoln is the largest breed of sheep known. 
In the Report of the Chester meeting the writer 
said: “I have known 14 months’ old lamb-hogs 
slaughtered at Lincoln April Fair, 30 together, ave- 
raging 35 Ibs. per quarter, and have known 100 
together clip 14 lbs. each of washed wool.” 


Tue Cotrswotps.—* The general characteristics 
of the best Cotswolds are—their bold and com- 
manding appearance ; their finely-arched neck, well 
run into the shoulders, giving them an ease of car- 
riage, when walking, which is peculiarly their own. 
They have broad, straight backs, with arched ribs 
and length of quarter, carrying an enormous weight 
of carcase upon clean yet open legs. As a class, 
they possess good legs of mutton. Their shoulders 
are rather open, but in line with the back, thus 
giving them a good appearance in the sheep-pen; 
the chest is broad and deep. There is a slight dif- 
ference of opinion as to the exact sort of wool 
they should produce. A fashion of late has sprung 
up in favor of the open curly coat, while the older 
breeders adhere to the thick-set flaky coat. The 
latter class of wool affords the best protection 
against the vicissitudes of storms upon the open 
hill lands these sheep have to occupy. Be this as 
it may, they are fully agreed as to the animal car- 
rying a ‘foré-top’ on his forehead, and of no smail 
dimensions, as witnessed at some of the Society’s 
meetings. These sheep have become popular from 
the fact of their hardiness being combined with 
flesh and wool producing properties. They are 
sought after for exportation to the colonies, and for 
crossing the dark-faced short-wools at home. The 
Oxfordshire down was originated by. a cross between 
the Cotswold ram and Hampshire down ewe.” 

Pias.—“ The hog in British farming is in general 
viewed as a subordinate species of live stock, and 
valuable chiefly as consuming what would other- 
wise be lost. But there are farmers who keep 
large herds to advantage. To the miller, brewer, 
distiller and dairymen, they are an object of some 
importance and return, For the offal which they 
consume, they produce a greater weight of -meat 
than could be attained from cattle. The prolific 
nature of this animal, however, rendering it easy 
to increase the supply above the demand, the price 
of pork varies more than that of any other sort of 
meat. Our native hog has been remodeled by the 
introduction of the small Chinese and Neapolitan 
pigs; the Chinese white pig giving the start to the 
small white races, and the Neapolitan to the small 
black breeds. Berkshire has long been famous for 
its breeds of the middle-sized black and white pigs; 
Essex for its black pigs; Suffolk for its white pigs; 
and the north of England for its large white bacon 
hogs: hence, it has been the object of the Society 
to encourage two descriptions of pigs, the one 
(small breed) more particularly for the production 
of pork, the other (large breed) for that of bacon. 
But, with such an undefined line between them, it 
is truly difficult to decide where the size of the 
small breed ends and that of the large breed be- 
gins. In thus classing the pigs many a useful ani- 
mal is placed in the intermediate space. Take, for 
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instance, the Berkshire pig, about the most service. 


able and useful swine we have —a pig of ancient 
origin, and brought into notice by the Society's 
meetings. Thus, while the dairyman prides him- 
self on his symmetrical blacks or whites for pork- 
ers, and the north countryman extols his large hogs 
for bacon, the Berkshire pig may be traly designated 
the ‘general purpose pig.’ Being very hardy, they 
are well adapted for the strawyard; they are also 
good graziers during the summer months, and pos- 
sess more lean meat than the smaller breeds.” 


The preceding difficulty of classification has 
been subsequently entertained by the Council, and 
resulted in a modification of these classes, whereby 
each class or breed will contest against his fellow 
breed or similar description of pig. The four class- 
es for the year 1860 run thus:—1. Large breeds; 
2. Small white; 8. Small black; 4. Pigs of any 
color not eligible for the other classes. 


Tue Smart Breeps.—“ These, as usual, were ‘the 
pets’ of the show; there they lay, like a number 
of balls, perfect models of fat, but of their lean 
meat we must say but little; scarcely a pig among 
them could walk to his trough. Among the boars, 
we had a choice white specimen from the Prince 
Consort’s stock—an animal well worthy of his 
first prize distinction.” 

CATTLE BEST ADAPTED FOR Dairy PURPOSES.— 
‘A local prize has for its object local good, hence 
the condition ‘best adapted for dairy purposes,’ 
This distinction is well meant, but it proved to be 
a ‘distinction without a difference.’ In these classes 
were aniinals of every breed and pedigree, from 
the best Short-horns, Herefords, Ayrshires, etc., 
down to the humble yet respectable real dairy 
cow. There were collectively 77 animals entered 
in the four classes, viz: 11 bulls, 17 pairs of cows, 
8 pairs of heifers in-milk or in-calf, and 8 pairs of 
yearling heifers. The bulls consisted of 10 Short- 
horns and one Hereford. Mr. AmsBier, of Wat- 
kinson Hall, near Halifax, exhibited a very beauti- 
ful 15 months’ old young bull, ‘Royal Turk,’ by 
‘Heart of Oak’ (14,683), in this class, and easily 
carried away the prize. This animal was decidedly 
one of the best Short-horns in the yard — a remark 
which is substantially supported by the fact of his 
having been sold in the yard to Mr. Lanesron for 
4007. He is @ beautiful light roan, full of flesh, 
with first-rate form and quality. This bull will be 
seen again at future exhibitions, when we doubt 
not but that he will prove himself a distinguished 
competitor.” 

“ Milking Cows.—This twas an excellent lot of 
animals, but it more properly represented the ‘es- 
tablished breeds’ than that for ‘dairy purposes,’ as 
the following awards and names of exhibititors will 
testify. Mr. Lanasron, 1st; Colonel Pennant, 24; 
E. Lyrwatt (breeder of the first prize aged bull), 
38d; Henry Amster and Josnua Prior, highly 
commended; E. Bowry and H. Raw ines, com- 
mended. The first prize cow was a first-rate Short- 
horn, suitable for any class, as were nearly all the 
animals in this ‘ Milking Class.’ It was thought by 
the Committee that this class would have proved 
a leading feature in the show, by pointing out the 
fine features and essentials of a dairy cow, best 
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adapted to milking purposes. As a specimen of 
what a dairy cow ought to be, we at once point toa 
cow (No. 951) exhibited by Mr. Sreap, of Owlerton, 
near Shetlield. This cow was apparently a cross be- 
tween the Yorkshire dairy cow and Durham bull.” 

“Heifers in Calf or Milk.—The first prize was 
awarded to two roan Durham heifers, which rep- 
resented every thing good but milking qualities.” . 

“Yearling Heifers.— There were again in this 
class some first-rate specimens of the ‘established’ 
Short-horn breed: so much so, that the best pair 
of heifers, exhibited by Mr. Amprer, of Watkinson 
Hall, were selected by some Australian breeders 
for exportation, and were sold for 2501.” ‘Mr. 
Dovetas, of Athelstaneford, exhibited a pair of 
red Ayrshire heifers, which, for uniformity of shape 
atid promise of milking qualities, were highly ap- 
proved by the dairy farmers. The first cross be- 
tween the Alderney and Short-horn bull is found to 
be especially good for dairy purposes, and is worthy 
of trial. The Alderney and Ayrshire also mix well 
for these purposes. The breeding of cows for 
‘dairy purposes’ is a subject that requires consider- 
able forethought and practice. Dairy produce is 
now at its top figure; and as a commercial eye is 
now being turned in that direction, the question 
need no longer be asked, Does a dairy pay? but 
rather, ‘What is a dairy cow ?” 





GREAT FECUNDITY OF PIGS. 


Morton’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture says: 
“It is certain that none of our domesticated ani- 
mals will aiford such a large amount of food for 
human sustenance as the pig, in proportion to the 
readiness and expense with which it is raised, and 
the time necessary for raising it. The numbers 
now bred and fed are exceedingly great, and are 
yearly increasing. There is no class of animals 
equally prolific that are of any great value to man. 
Let it be supposed that a sow has her iirst litter 
when she is twelve months old; that she has a lit- 
ter every six months; that she has an average of 
six pigs every litter; that she is kept in a breeding 
state till three years old, and then fattened off to 
average 4 cwt. when killed, and al] the pigs to be 
fattened off by the time they are twelve months 
old, and to average 2 ewt. when killed; and it is a 
mere matter of calculation to show that there would 
be, at the end of six years, of breeding pigs— 
612 234 years old, 
1,386 2 years old. 
8,159 134 years old, 
7,155 1 year old. 
16,281 3g year old. 
86,936 sucking pigs. 
65,529 
58,217 








118,746 in all, besides the sale of 27,508 ewt. of 

bacon ; and besides 16,281 hogs 3¢ year old, and 36,936 sucking pigs. 

“This is of course a ludicrously extravagant cal- 

culation, but it shows how very rapidly pigs can 

be made, under careful management, to propagate 

their species; they may not come up to the esti- 
mate above, but they may approach it.” 





_ A Few years ago, several varieties of oats were 
imported into Canada from Great Britain. They 
retained their superiority one or two years, but 
rapidly degenerated afterward. 





Eps. GENEsrE Farmer:—The impression made 
by reading the following, from Heropotus, many 


| years ago, has never been eradicated from the mind; 


and we now maintain it is the only reliable mode 
of acquiring accurate and correct information. He 
says: “The Egyptians, whenever any unusual cir- 
cumstance occurred, committed the particulars to 
writing, and marked the results which followed it: 
if they afterward observed any similar indication, 
they considered that the results would be similar 
also.” 

This principle has its foundation in the idea that 
the Jaws of the Creator are without exceptions. 
This being true, we rely upon similar observations 
and investigations to prove the correctness of the 
following propositions : 

First —That all plants are thermometers, with 
their zero points or vegetation degrees, below which 
the vital principle is congealed, and above the same 
is vegetable life and activity. This degree is differ- 
ent in each different plant, each having its own de- 
gree of vegetation or point of departure, 

Second—Plants, after vegetation has commenced, 
require also a certain amount or guantum of heat, 
not any certain duration or continuation thereof. 
It is the amount, not the duration, that is essential 
to mature plants. “It is plain that a great heat 
during a short period must produce the same effect 
on plants with a less degree of heat during a longer 
term.” Nor will any one doubt, but there is a 
greater amount of heat in a given number of, days 
multiplied by a mean Southern temperature, than 
there is in the same nuinber of days multiplied by 
a mean Northern temperature. If we are right— 
and we are supported by the very highest authority 
—then two propositions or results must follow: 
Ist, the degree of vegetation is reached earlier in 
the season South than it would be at the North. 
2d, the amount of heat is realized in fewer days 
South than at the North, which is an additional 
amount of time gained. 

So when the effect of both is appreciated, it will 
be found that Northern trees, tulips, roses, and 
wheat, will vegetate before, bloom sooner, and ripen 
earlier, South, than they would have done at the 
North. We know that Northern autumn and win- 
ter apples become summer and fall fruit further 
South, 

If these facts prove anything, it is, that if we 
want wheat that will ripen earlier, it should come 
from the North, because it will commence growing 
sooner, and ripen in fewer days. The reverse of 
all this would follow from planting Southern wheat, 

N. 8. N. 





Cuester Waite Hocs.—In the June No, of your 
most excellent Genesee Farmer, I notice an inquiry 
in relation to the Chester White Hogs. I reply: 
lst—the thorough bred are peculiar for being al- 
ways white; 2d—they are peculiar for being very 
quiet and peaceable ; and 8d—they are peculiar for 
being in good condition for slaughtering at any 
time after being six weeks old. They are short- 
legged, broad on the back, and have short heads 
and noses; very quiet, easily fattened at any aye, 
and have often weighed, at from 16 to 18 months 
old, over 600 Ibs —Berta Dunpar, North Chili, 
June 6th, 1860. 
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RENOVATING PASTURES, 


Tue way to make more and better herbage grow 
in our pastures, is something that most farmers are 
anxious to find out. We have hundreds of acres 
of land called pasturage, on which no grazing ani- 
mals, not even goats, can obtain such a support as 
will enable them to yield their owners a profit. We 
do not think it an object to attempt the keeping of 
stock on the poorest of this land, under any cir- 
cumstanées. It will not pay to improveit. Some 
persons seem to think that sheep may be kept to 
advantage on the hungry sands of Cape Cod. We 
think such tracts could more profitably be devoted 
to the growth of pine wood. 

But we must have some pasturage, and there 
are lands which may be devoted to this purpose 
advantageously. We can not give such an exact 
description as will indicate, in advance, in all cases, 
what soils will pay for improvement in reference 
to this object. In many cases, lands which formerly 
produced very good grass, now produce a much 
less quantity of poorer quality. The causes of this 
decline are various, and perhaps all of them are not 
understood. Some of the most prominent are 
these: 

1, There is more stagnant water in the soil than 
formerly. When the land was: first cleared from 
the forest, the routs of trees tended to conduct the 
water into the earth; and after the roots decayed, 
the spaces they had occupied in the soil formed 
channels for the descent of water. This would 
continue for some time, till by gradual consolida- 
tion from the tread of animals and other causes, 
the soil and subscil become more impervious. 

2. In some instances, ffom the slow descent of 
water into the earth, or its being retained near the 
surface, mineral substances are deposited which are 
injurious to vegetation, and at the same time in- 
crease the obstruction to the discharge of water. 
The “ hard-pan,” as it is called in some parts of 
this country, and “ moor-band” in England, will 
be recognized as producing this effect. The earth 
becomes cemented by a precipitation of iron, with, 
in some instances, other substances. 

8. In consequence of the check to the discharge 
of water from the soil, the better kinds of herbage 
are liable to be winter-killed—they are “hove out,” 
as the farmers say, by the frost—the expansion 
produced by the freezing of the water in the soil, 
breaking the roots, which, being exposed on the 
top of the ground, die. 

4. In consequence of the decline of grasses, wild 
plants, shrubs and trees have sprang up, which 
have still further checked the growth of grass. 

5. It is probable that the soil has become‘actually 
exhausted, in some instances, of some of thé ele- 
ments essential for grass. The most important of 
these are probably alkalies and phosphates. 

Such are some of the causes of the deterioration 
of pastures, We may now consider some of the 
remedies, The first is drainage. Of course it is 
only a particular class of soils that would be bene- 
fited by drainage; but wherever the conditions 
mentioned under the first and second of the above 
heads, are found, this is the proper remedy. The 
operation will be attended with considerable ex- 
pense in some instances, particularly on hard, 
stony land, like some of our New England hills, 
and actual trial only can show whether the value 





of the improvement will overbalance the cost. But 
trials may be made without much expense that wil} 
aiford a guide. Make a few drains, of tiles or 
stones, not less than two and a half feet deep, ir 
such places as seemn to need them most, and wher 
they have been in operation a year or two, their 
effect will be suiliciently obvious. If the wild veg 
etation declines, and more nutritious plants increase 
and thrive, drainage is the needful thing. Still the 
full effects can not be told till a sufhcient time has 
elapsed to show what changes will take place. Car. 
rying away the water will let the air into the soil, 
and this will decompose the substances which to 
the more valuable kinds of plants are unwholsome 
—as the compounds of iron above-mentioned, acids, 
ete. But in some instances it may be necessary to 
sow the seeds of the grasses it is wished to intro- 
duce, and we must wait till the new crop is fairly 
established before we can know fully how it will 
succeed. 

Bushes may be destroyed by mowing; in many 
cases it is the only way they can be destroyed. 
Much pasture land is so stony that it can not be 
plowed; and if it could be, it is not likely that it 
would be thus benefited for grass. It is the testi- 
mony of many farmers that our hill pastures are 
better without plowing; they were generally brought 
into grass in the first instance without plowing, 
and it has been found that when the first sward has 
been broken and the surface reversed in position, 
so good and permanent a sward has seldom beer 
formed again. Much of “natural mowing,” so 
called, in the hilly parts of this State, Connecticat, 
etc., was never plowed, and it is considered better 
for hay than similar land which has been plowed. 


It is admitted that some shrubs are very tenacious 
of life; but they can not long bear cutting close to 
the ground every year, in August, whether it is 
done in the “old” or “aew” of the moon. Cutting 
the bushes strengthens the growth of grass, and 
this in turn hastens the death of the bushes. In 
some instances it is desirable to aid the grass by 
some top-dressing. Plaster has been used in this 
way with great advantage on some soils, and as we 
have before stated, it is the cheapest application. 
that could be made. On soils to which it is adapt- 
ed, it produces so firm a turf that nothing else will 
grow in it. 

Sheep may be put on bushy pastures to advan- 
tage. If the bushes are cut every year, the sheep 
will crop the tender sprouts to such a degree that 
it greatly weakens their vitality ; while at the same 
time the grazing increases the growth of the grass 
and white clover, which, as before remarked, tend 
to exterminate the bushes. It is a somewhat sin- 
gular fact, but one well established, that land grazed 
by sheep rather improves in fertility. There are 
thousands of acres of land in Wales and Scotland, 
on which sheep have been kept for thousands of 
years (for auglit that is known to the contrary), 
without the application of any other manure than 
that dropped by the animals, and yet the growth 
of grass is undiminished. There are instances in 
our own country, of sheep being kept a long time 
on land, with no diminution in the growth of 
grass. 

Various experiments show that sheep may be 
made an important means of improving pastures. 
We have several times alluded to the experiments 
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of R. S. Fay, Esq., at Lynn. In a late conversa- 
tion with that gentlemen, he mentioned a plan 
which he had in view for improving a rough pas- 
ture, lying at a distance from his homestead. He 
said he intended to put on so many sheep that they 
would eat everything that was eatable on the land, 
and should give them oil-cake enongh to fatten 
them. ‘Thus he would have the wild vegetation 
killed and the land made rich by the oil-cake man- 
ure, which would insure a good growth of the right 
kind of Lerbage. The idea strikes us favorably ; 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


I HAVE seen, since 1841, land selling in the vicin- 
ity of Washington City, D. C., for from $8 to $12 
dollars per acre, which cannot now be purchased 
for less than from forty to one hundred dollars per 
acre. 

I have seen tens of thousands of acres of land in 
| the vicinity, say within ‘fifteen miles, of said city, 

which, since the period mentioned, could not be 
coaxed or forced, without the use of manure, or 
other unusual means, to grow ten bushels of corn 





we can not see why something like this may not 
be done extensively. It might be well to confine 
the sheep at night by hurdles on the spots which 
most need manure—shifting from place to place as 
the requisite dressing had been applied. 

It would be well, also, to make some experiments 
in the application of substances as top-dressings, 
We have already spoken of plaster. Wood-ashes, 
leached and unleached, may be tried, but it should 
be remembered that they will not do much good 
on wet land. Superphosphate of lime may prove 
to be a cheap fertilizer on some pastures. Any of 


these things may be sown at first in narrow breadths | 


across the fields. A dollar’s worth used in this 
way will afford a pretty fair indication of the profit 
or loss.— Boston Cultivator. 


HAY-MAKING. 


As the season for making hay is approaching, we 
will give a few words of caution in advance. Don’t 
dry your hay too much. Hay may be dried till it 
is as worthless as straw. Asa good coff-e-maker 
would say, “ don’t burn your coffee, but brown it;” 
so we say, “don’t dry your hay, but cure it.” Our 
good old mothers, who relied upon herb tea, instead 
of “*potecary niedicine,” gathered their herbs when 
in blossom, and cured them in the shade. This is 
the philosophy of making good hay. Cut in the 
blossom, and cure in the shade. The sugar of the 
plant, when it is in bloom, is in the stalk ready to 
fori the seeds. If the plant is cut earlier, the su- 
gar is not there; if later, the sugar has become 
conversed to woody matter. 

Hay should be well wilted in the sun, but cured 
in the cock. Better to be a little too green, than 
too dry. If, on putting it into the barn, there is 
danger of “heating in the mow,” put on some salt. 
Cattle will like it none the less, 

Heat, light, and dry winds, will soon take the 
starch and sugar, which constitute the goodness ot 
hay, out of it; and, with the addition of a shower, 
render it almost worthless. Grass cured with the 
least exposure to the drying winds and searching 
sunshine, is more nutritious than if longer exposed, 
however good the weather may be. If ever cured, 
it contains more woody fibre, and less nutritive 
matter, 

The true art of hay-making, then, consists in cut- 
ting the grass when the starch and sugar are most 
fully developed, and before they are converted into 
seed and woody fibre; and curing it up to the point 
when it will answer to put in the barn without heat- 
ing, and no more.—Ohio Cultivator. 


We do not exactly see how the “ heat, light, and 
dry winds” can take the starch and sugar out of 
the hay; but the above remarks are, on the whole, 
correct and valuable. EDS. 








ito the acre, and not a spear of clover or timothy, 
| made to produce from year to year, as much corn, 
lrye, oats, pototoes, clover and timothy to the acre 
|as is the ordinary product of lands in the western 
part of New York. 

| I have seen northern men coming here, purchas- 
| ing these worn-out lands for a mere song, and by 
| pursuing a system of culture altogether unknown 
by the farmers around them betore they came, re- 
suscitate their lands, and make tine; productive 
farms out of what seemed to be irreclaimable, bar- 
ren waste, 

I have seen a northern farmer put a team—not a 
poor rat of a horse —to a plow, go into an “old 
field,” which had not, for a period of time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
produced above ten, perhaps not five, bushels of cern 
to the acre, turn up the svil ten or twelve inches 
deep —the virgin soil, because never before dis- 
turbed by the plow —and without the aid of a 
spoonful of manure, or guano, or any other fertili- 
zer, gather from twenty-five to thirty bushels of 
corn to the acre; persisting in thus plowing his 
land, though assured by those who ought to know, 
| because they had lived all their lives upon and cul- 
'tivated the same kind of soil — that they would 
| spoil their lgnd by turning under, so deeply, the 
little good soil there was on it. 

I have seen the time when the manure thrown 
out of livery and other stables in that city, was 
considered of so little worth as to be given to any 
one who would haul it away; and I have seen it, 
as it now is, selling for from sixty-two cents to a 
dollar a load, and eagerly sought for at that, to be 
hauled from one to six or seven miles over execra- 
bly bad roads — there being in this vicinity very 
few pieces of good road over a mile or two in 
val 

1 have seen “old residenters ” hereabouts, trying 
to cultivate, as they call it, some two or three, 
perhaps five, hundred acres; and I have seen new 
comers sitting down along side of them, cultivating 
and obtaining more from fifty acres than could be 
got from the two or three hundred; while each 
year the soil of the small farm was improved and 
rendered more productive, and that of the large 
one was rendered less so. 

I have seen many of these “old residenters” 
occupying from three to eight hundred acres, living 
a distance of from half a mile to a mile and a half 
from any public road, surrounded by hogs, dogs 
and negroes, but not a sheep upon the place. I 
have seen neighbors living within half a mile of 
each other, who could not go to each other’s dwell- 
ings without going, by the road, from three to five 
miles. I have seen men living within a mile of the 
mill, yet could not take a bushel of corn to it to 
get ground without going a distance of four wiles, 


| 
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And I have seen these same “old residenters” 
strenuously oppose the opening of roads so as to 
enable farmers thus situated to go to mill, or to 
each other’s houses, without going so far around. 
Why? Because such roads might pass through 
some part of their three, five, or eight hundred 
acres, of land worn out half a century or a century 
ago by their ancestors, by raising tobacco, without 
ever returning anything to the soil. 

I have seen roads—or what are called by that 
name here —running over the highest hills and 
through the deepest vallies, twisting and turning, 
apparently to seek the very worst places and to 
avuid the best— going zig-zag, and round about, up 
and down, over sand and through deep mire—where 
they might be made upon much dryer and harder 
land, with easy grades, and shortened at least one 
mile in five; and I have seen farmers hauling man- 
ure from the city over these roads, having to use 
four horses to haul a load which might easily be 
hauled by two, and in less time, were the roads 
made in the proper manner and in the proper places. 

“They order these things differently in Flanders,” 
and I trust they will near the Capitol of the Uni- 
ted States, one of these days, when the “old resi- 
denters”* shall have passed away, and their large 
farms been divided and sub-divided among “ their 
heirs and assigns.” PEQUOD. 

Bladensburg, Va. 


SHALL AGRICULTURE BE TAUGHT IN 0UR COMMON 
SCHOOLS? 








Eps. GengrsEE Farmer:—In my communication 
(May number Genesee Farmer,) upon the above 
topic, I partly promised to trouble you and your 
readers with a few more thoughts upon the same 
subject.. 

Although no arbitrary rule can be lgid down in 
every individual case for the commencement of an 
education, yet it is conceded by all that it is better 
to begin when the mind is, like the soft clay, sus- 
ceptible of a lasting impression. And it is a fact, 
that early impressions are the most lasting in our 
lives. Whatéver, then, we wish to make the most 
durable, we should labor to give the earliest im- 
print upon the mind. It is vain to expect that 
every thing to be learned can be done at once; but 
“little by little” is a good motto to adopt in all 
pursuits, 

If, then, it is desirable to give the rising genera- 
tion an agricultural education, when is there a bet- 
ter time than to begin with the youthful and ex- 
panding mind? 

This being a fact so self-evident, we will not stop 
to offer any other proof. Having, then, come to 
the conclusion that an agricultural education should 
begin early in life, here we again ask the question, 
Shall Agriculture be taught in our common schools? 
I answer that it can, and I believe will be, before 
another quarter of a‘century shall have passed — 
and may we not hope before another census shall 
be taken? 

I will now pass to give you some reasons why 
Agriculture should be tanght in our common schools. 
What is more common than the question which is 
continually coming from all parts of our country, 
‘“Why are so many of our young men, sons of 
fariners, turning their backs upon farming, and their 
faces toward other and more uncertain pursuits?” 
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This mystery, Messrs. Editors, is, in my opinion, 
contained in a nut-shell; and we will endeavor to 
crack it and bring it to the light. 

Children, when first sent to school, are expected 
to learn their A B C’s; afterward, to spell words 
of one, two, three and more syllables; next, to 
learn to read, write, cypher, study geography, 
grammar, astronomy, and perhaps natural philoso- 
phy, and a few other branches of an English edu- 
vation, and by this time he is ready to go away to 
some academy or high school, where he becomes 
associated with a class of lads from the city and 
large towns, who look upon labor as degrading, and 
upon him as their inferior! If he is ambitious to 
maintain his dignity, he believes it to be necessary 
to conform to the wishes, habits and feelings of his 
classmates; and long before he has tinished his 
collegiate course of studies, he is most thoroughly 
finished for anything pertaining to farming or labor, 
There may be exceptions, but this is the rule. 

Now I am not going to say that farmers’ sons 
and daughters‘should not be educated, or educated 
abroad—far, very far from it. But how, and whea, 
and where to do it, I shall reserve for another arti- 
cle, w. 

Trenton Falls, N.Y. 


LETTER FROM UTAH TERRITORY. 





Eps. GENESEE Farmer :—I received three num- 
bers of the Genesee Farmer, and have read with 
much interest the contents. 1 like your paper 
much, as the articles are short and much to the 
point. I shall willingly recommend it as a cheap 
and useful paper. 

In this cold, barren climate, there is much need 
of information on the cultivation of the svil—espe- 
cially as most of the settlers here are strangers to 
farming and gardening operations. 

The winter here has been unusually severe— 
the thermometer has, I believe, fallen as low as 
22° below zero. Most of the peach trees are killed, 
and those which are alive are much injured; we 
shall have no peaches this season. ‘The apricot 
blossoms are also killed and the trees much injured, 
as are the apple, pear and plum. Our native cur- 
rants, and a few plums from the seed of hardy va- 
rieties, are the only trees that have escaped uninjured 
by the winter. 

On Saturday, we had a heavy fall of snow ten 
or twelve inches deep, and on Sunday morning we 
had a hard frost. Icicles were banging from the 
saves twelve to fifteen inches in length. It was 
quite a novel sight, to see the green trees and veg- 
etables above the snow, while the sun was shining 
over the valley. 

This morning, Monday, we have had a sharp 
frost, and vegetation looks but sadly. The winter 
has been very severe on the cattle on the range. 
I was informed this morning, by a person who has 
just come in from Ruby Valley, in the South, that 
the snow fell there from two to three feet deep a 
few days since, and that of the herd of Major 
Warvet & Co., which contained 3,000 head, only 
about 200 are alive. 

Wheat looks well in the Valley, and we shall 
most likely have a favorable season for grain; but 
the fruit crop will be very meagre. _E, SAYERS. 

Great Salt Lake, Utah Territory, May 14, 1860. 
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STRAWBERRIES, 


Wno, as at this season of the year he enjoys his 
dish of strawberries and cream, or looks with ad- 
miring eyes on his neighbor’s glowing crop, does 
not again resolve to make a strawberry plantation? 
And again the question, “ What to plant,” recurs. 

Much attention is now being paid to the improve- 
ment of this delicious fruit, and new seedlings are 
being sent out from different parts of the country 
every year, many of which fall into disuse and ob- 
scurity as suddenly as they are brought to notice. 
Several years of culture are required before a cor- 
rect opinion can be formed of the merits of any 
fruit; and although every new fruit giving promise 
of extraordinary value should be sought after to be 

stested, yet the planter can not use too much dis- 
crimination nor care in obtaining the most reliable 
information in selecting standard varieties. 

One of the oldest, most reliable and valuable 
early sorts is the Large Early Scarlet, extensively 
cultivated in all sections for an early crop, and as 
a staminate plant to use with the pistillate varieties; 
it is hardy, productive and good. In direct com- 
petition with this sort, within a few years the Jen- 
ny Lind has been gaining public favor. It origin- 
ated at Cambridgeport, Mass., and has for the last 
three years received premiums at the exhibitions 
of the Mass. Horticultural Society, and also been 
the subject of special mention by the fruit commit- 
tees, in whose opinion it is a great improvement on 
Large Early Scarlet, and fully equal to it as a 
fertilizer. 

It is nearly double the size of the Scarlet, ripens 
at the same time, and produces more; and we can 
not hesitate to recommend it to our readers as the 
best early sort. 

The engraving here representing this variety, is 
that of only a small sized specimen. The shape, 
as will be observed, is conical; the color is a rich, 
glossy crimson ; the flesh is sufficiently firm to make 
it a valuable market variety, and at the same time 








abounds with a sprightly, rich, sub-acid juice. 


Burr's New Pine is an old and justly high-prized 
sort. It is hardy, productive, and of a delicious 
flavor. As it is a pistillate variety, it requires to 
have some staminate sort planted with it. 

Cushing is a sort that has long been grown about 
this city as a market fruit. It is a large, light col- 


) -| ored berry, of excellent quality, and quite product- 


ive. 

Hovey’s Seedling is too well known to need des- 
cription. It is gradually giving way to other vari- 
eties; but many of the best cultivators still regard 
it as the most valuable market berry. 

Hooker—A very large, dark colored, handsome 
berry, of exquisitely fine flavor. It is a vigorous 
grower, hardy, productive, and an estimable variety, 
of the highest quality. 

Scott’s Seedling is a fruit of second-rate quality, 
but beautiful in form and appearance, and so very 
productive as to make it a highly profitable market 
sort. 

Among 'l the endless varieties of strawberries 
in cultivation, the Wilson’s Albany is a perfect mar- 
vel for its productiveness; there is nothing else 
that will at all compare with it in this respect. The 





THE JENNY LIND STRAWBERRY 


fruit is quite large, roundish, and sometimes irregu- 
larly shaped; of a dark red color; the flesh is firm, 
with a brisk acid juice. Its qualities altogether 
are such as render it probably the most profitable 
sort for market purposes, 

Triomph de Gand is of Flemish origin, and has 
rapidly gained pnblic esteem within the last three or 
four years; it is of the very largest size, usually of 
an irregular shape; the color is a beautiful crimson ; 
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son; flavor sweet, rich and delicious; the vines 
are hardy, of vigorous growth, and quite productive. 

Victoria (Trollope’s Victoria,) is an English va- 
riety that proves to be quite productive in this 
country ; the berries are very large, of a roundish, 
conical shape, and of a 
light crimson color ; flesh 
tender, sweet and deli- 
cious. Itis a very beau- 
tiful fruit. 

For a very late crop 
for garden and market 
purposes, we can recom- 
mend the Crimson Cone, 
It is a regular and abun- 
dant bearer, hardy and 
vigorous; the flavor is of 
a rich sprightly acid, and 
the flesh is sufficiently 
firm to allow its transportation to market. It is an 
old sort, and has stood high in public estimation 
many years. 

The soil into which strawberries are transplanted 
should be dry, deeply spaded or plowed and re- 
duced to a fine tilth, and thoroughly enriched with 
good rotten manure if it is in any way impover- 
ished; and after planting it should be well cultiva- 
ted. In this way only can a good and remunera- 
tive crop be produced. 

In large plantations, the plants are set in rows 
three or four feet apart, leaving a space wide enough 
for a cultivator to pass 
through, and a foot from 
each other in the rows, In 
garden beds, they are plant- 
ed about a foot apart each 
way; and if kept in this 
way, without allowing the 
runners to form plants and 
fill the intervening spaces, 
much larger and better 
fruit will be obtained than 
if the plants should cover 
the whole surface, 

Among the varieties of 
strawberries we have al- 
luded to, three of them— 
Burr's New Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, and Crimson 
Cone—are what are called Pistillate sorts, the 
flowers of which are wanting in stamens, and with- 
out some of the other staminate sorts planted near 
or among them, would produce only a few imperfect 
berries. 

The selection of these pistillate sorts and planting 





BURR’S NEW PINE. 





LARGE EARLY SCARLET, 





them alone by themselves, has often resulted in 
complete disappointment. 

The month of August is usually a good time to 
transplant strawberry vines; as at that time there 
are apt to be frequent showers, and the young 
plants also have time to become well established 
before winter sets in. Such plantations usually 
produce a fair crop the ensuing spring. 

Should the weather continue dry when it is de- 
sirable to transplant the vines, the work should be 
done in the latter part of the day, and each plant 
receive a liberal watering; and the next morning, 
early, be covered with a large leaf or bit of paper, 
hela down by a small stone. This covering may 
be kept on until the condition of the plants may 
appear to warrant its removal, and which may be 
done at evening, or on a cloudy day, so as not to 
expose the plants too suddenly to a burning sun. 
We have been thus minute on this point, as many 
fail in transplanting at this season for want of suf- 
ficient care. 

On the approach of winter, cover the plants 
lightly with some coarse litter, and they will come 
out in the spring prepared for a vigorous growth. 








EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bark Lovse.—A. G. H., of Waukesha, Wis, 
writes: ‘On page 95 of (March number) Farmer, 
you recommend, as the best remedy for bark louse, 
to ‘scrub thoroughly with a stiff brush and soap-suds 
in June,’ Very good as far as it goes, but quite im- 
practicable in its application; for the lice are abund- 
ant on the smaller twigs and ends of branches, 
beyond the reach of a brush, except with injury to 
the foliage—besides requiring much time at a busy 
season. The tar and oil, which you would not ad- 
vise, is, I assure you, quite safe, of easy application, 
and a sure remedy.” 

Woop-prcxers.—N. S., of Genesee Co., N. Y., 
says wood-peckers may be prevented from injuriag 
trees by spreading grafting wax on the parts already 
wounded; they will seldom afterward attack them. 
If they can find no insects in the fissures of the 
bark they have made, they cease their depredations, 
He has often thus saved pear trees, and never knew 
them to be attacked after wax was applied. 

OCuocumser Stripep Bue.—A correspondent in 
Ohio, J. Cray Cox, writes that he has discovered 
that if cucumbers are not hoed when young, but 
the weeds suffered to grow, the yellow or striped 
bugs will fly over the ground without perceiving 
that there are any cucumbers there for them to 
feast on. 
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QuarcoaL oN otp Orcnarp Lanpv.—C. W., of 
Fairfax Co., Va., writes: “Ina back number of 
the Farmer I noticed a statement that apples did 
not do well on the old lands in Connecticut. Char- 
coal will supply that which old land fails to furnish 
the trees with, while at the same time it acts as a 
total exterminator of the grub. They cannot work 
among it.” 

Grarrinc Wax.—J. P. Cosoo, Wis., sends us the 
following recipe for making grafting wax that will 
not melt or crack; Take one pound tallow, two 
pounds beeswax, and four pounds rosin; melt to- 
gether; pour into cold water, and when cold 
enough to handle pull it till white. Put on cold. 





EXTRACTS FROM AN ESSAY ON “FRUIT CULTURE 
IN THE OHIO VALLEY.” 


BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 
Awarded a Premium by the Kentucky State Ag. Society, 








Tue author treats his subject under several heads, 
the first of which is the 
COMMERCIAL FEATURE. 


“ Will fruit growing in the Ohio Valley answer 
the economical test, and ‘ pay?” 


To prove the affirmative of this question, the 
scarcity and insufficient supply of fruits throughout 
all the West, North-West and South-West, is alluded 
to as showing the demand for such produce. 


“ Why is it that, with the genial climate, the ap- 
propriate soils, and the favorable topographical fea- 
tures, of the extensive region watered by the Ohio 
river and its tributaries, labor enough is not found 
engaged in horticultural pursuits to supply fruit 
equal to the demands of the labcr engaged in other 
pursuits? Can it be that the extent of this demand 
is not understood? Not if people who live in the 
country and own farms read the papers, or attend 
market with their eyes and ears open. Oan it be 
that young treés are not to be had at reasonable 
prices, or not at all? Until very recently, it is true, 
there were not nurseries enough in the West to 
furnish fruit trees equal in kinds and quality to the 
wants of the people; but for many years large 
eastern nurseries have had their agents in this part 
of the country every season, with descriptive cata- 
logues in hand, not only giving our people an oppor- 
tunity to buy, but fairly begging them to do so. 
Can it, be because orchards, early established in 
this region, have proved to be unproductive in fruit, 
or unprofitable in money? The contrary, in refer- 
ence to each point, is notoriously true. What, 
then, is the reason that we have such an insufficient 
supply of fruit, and that so much of what we do 
have is indifferently good or positively bad ? 

“Two answers, we suppose, may be given to this 
question, both of which are correct, and either of 
which is sufficient to account for the scarcity and 
inferiority complained of. The first is, that the 
great mass of the rural population of the West is 
composed of persons in very moderate circumstances 





pecuniarily, who require quick returns for their 
labor, and can therefore better afford to accept at 
once the small profits yielded by wheat, corn, to- 
bacco, hemp, and other field crops, than to await 
the larger profits of orchards and fruit gardens, 
which can be realized only after years of labor, 
care, and patient waiting. The other is, that frait 
culture, to be successful, requires knowledge of va- 
rieties of fruits, acquaintance with the differin 
habits of trees, skill in planting, cultivating, an 
training, and great care in gathering, keeping, and 
marketing. 

“ At the present period, however, the rural pop- 
ulation of the West is in comparatively easy cir- 
cumstances, and in its ranks numbers many persons 
well skilled in the minutiw of horticultural pursuits, 
It would, therefore, seem that the scarcity of fruits 
which still prevails among us is without any suffi- 
cient or satisfactory cause; and hence we deem it 
the part of wisdom, and a matter of duty, to urge 
upon our agricultural friends, one and all, the sys- 
tematic devotion of a reasonable portion of their 
time, labor and lands, to the carefal cultivation of 
fruits.” 

“Examples of very great success in this business, 
in the United States, are by no means rare. Four 
or five years ago, a peach orchardist in Ohio was 
offered $18,000 for the fruit on twenty acres of 
peach trees, while it was yet growing, and more 
than a month before the period at which the earli- 
est part of it would ripen. He declined the propo- 
sition, and realized about $20,000 from the same 
fruit by gathering and selling it to consumers him- 
self. This, however, was a most extraordinary 
instance of a good combination of circumstances, 
viz: fine ee ready market, and high prices. 
It is one of those happy accidents which occur 
only once in a very long while. And besides, four 
or five years of labor and care had preceded this 
crop, which was the first borne upon the trees. 

“Some vineyards near Cincinnati have, in favor- 
able seasons, produced nearly’$1,000 per acre; but 
a much more common yield, one year with another, 
is about $250,” 

“In Washington County, Ohio, snug little for- 
tunes have been made by raising one single kind of 
apple and shipping it South-West for the supply of 
New Orleans, Strawberry growers near Philadel- 
phia have often pocketed $200 to $300 per acre for 
that delicious fruit. And a plantation of, three 
acres in raspberries on the Hudson river is stated 
to have yielded as high as $1,500 in a single year. 

“But it can not be necessary to multiply such 
examples. Nor, on the other hand, is it altogether 
safe to take examples like these as a guide, and base 
operations upon them. A good knowledge of the 
character and habits of trees and plants, as well as 
experience and skill in their treatment at the outset, 
and subsequent management, is necessary to the 
attainment of results such as we have enumerated. 
No tyro in Horticulture can do these things. Any 
ordinarily intelligent and observing cultivator, how- 
ever, who would go diligently and econo-:sically to 
work—availing himself of all sources of information 
and aiming to keep fully up with the times—might 
reasonably count upon attaining hal the sums we 
have mentioned; and the immense difference which 
even that would make in his yearly receipts com- 
pared with what his tobacco, and corn, and briar 
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patches yield him, it would not take him long to 
‘cypher out.’ ” 

“ For good fruits, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
end scores of smaller cities in this immediate lati- 
tude, always present ready markets, in which high 
prices are paid. And then there are scores of pop- 
ulous towns and cities on the great lakes north of 
us, easily accessible by railroads, which are always 
desirous of receiving early supplies of the delicious 
fruits uf the Ohio Valley, and able and willing to 
pay high prices for them. 

“So that every obstacle named, on being ap- 
proached and looked in the face, vanishes like a 
shadow, and leaves on the mind no doubt as to the 
practicability of pursuing Horticulture, on an ex- 
tensive scale, in the latitude in which we live. 

“Tf, then, it is profitable to go largely into fruit 
culture in this region, and if a paying market is at 
hand or within convenient reach, the next question 
that arises refers to 

THE KINDS OF FRUIT. 

“Still, it may be assumed as a rule which will 
be found to have but few exceptions, that the same 
varieties of fruits, generally, will be found equally 
well adapted, or nearly so, to all that part of the 
Ohio Valley which lies within two East and West 
lines drawn through Lexington in Kentucky and 
Columbus in Ohio. This embraces a large region 
of rich, beautiful and healthy country, and is natu- 
rally, we have not a doubt, taken in all aspects of 
the case, the best fruit district of the United States.” 


THE APPLE. 


“Nearly every variety named in this list has been 
amply tested here, and may be relied upon as good 
—and as succeeding very well or tolerably well in 
most parts of the geographical belt described in 
a preceding division of this essay. 

LIST OF APPLES ADAPTED TO THE OHIO VALLEY: 


Summer.—American Summer Pearmain, Bevan’s 
Favorite, Benoni, Black’s Annet, Bohannon, Early 
Strawberry, Early Chandler, Early Pennock, Find- 
ley, Harvest (Yellow Harvest, Early Harvest), Kes- 
wick Codlin, Large Sweet Bough, Red Astrachan, 
Summer Queen, Summer Rose, White June (June- 
ating, &c:), Williams’ Favorite. 

‘all.—Cooper, Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, Jersey 
Sweet, Maiden’s Blush, Pennsylvania Red Streak, 
Rambo, Smokehouse, Smith’s Cider. 

Winter.—American Golden Russet, Belleflower 
(Yellow), Belmont, Broadwell, Carthoase, Dominie, 
Dutch Mignonne, Fameuse (Snow, Apple), Fort Mi- 
ami, Jonathan, Lady Apple (Pomme d’Apie), Lim- 
ber Twig, Michel Henry Pippin, Milam, Newtown 
Spitzenberg, Ortley (White Belleflower), Philip’s 
Sweeting, Pryor’s Red, Rawles’ Janet, Rhode Island 
Greening, Rome Beauty, Roxbury Russet, Vander- 
vere, Willow Twig, Wine Apple, Yellow Newtown 
Pippin. 





Bricks aBout Metons.—The Prairie Farmer 
gives the following: Place four bricks about mel- 
ons flat-wise, and a piece of glass laid over them 
will hasten the vines and produce early fruit. As 
the vines grow, turn the bricks up edge-wise, It 
will also protect them from the frost, 
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CHARCOAL AS A BLANCH FOR CELERY, 

A writer in the Gardener's Monthly says: “Pep 
mit me to coin a noun expressive of a new use to 
which I have lately put this useful substance, 

As a mulch, its value is universally recognized 
As a blanch, I find it superior te any material I 
have ever tried, including earth, dry sand, say. 
dust, tan-bark, leaves, hay, litter, ete. Its advan. 
tages are manifold: no slug or insect will harbor 
in it; it drains perfectly; retains the solar warmth 
without over-heating the plant; absorbs all the 
ammoniacal gasses arising from the application of 
liquid or other fertilizers; will not rust the stalk: 
is easily washed out of the celery when dug, and 
can be used many times over with little loss, By 
proper management, also, two rows of celery may 
be grown where one is by the old method. 

Dig trenches two feet apart, about eight inches 
wide, and six deep, and jill up to the level of the 
ground with a rich compost of loam, well decom- 
posed maaure, and tanners’ hair refuse, (the latter 
being the best possible food for celery, and obtain- 
able at the same price as stable offal,) and set out 
the plants about eight inches apart in single rows, 
On either side of the rows, about six inches distant, 
commencing at one end, drive two stakes, say three 
feet long, and one to one and a half inches square, 
one inch apart, to allow a board to slip in between 
them, and repeat the stakes at intervals of five feet, 
or thereabouts, the entire length of your rows of 
plants; then between the stakes put boards twelve 
to fourteen inches wide, and a piece of board at 
each end of the trench, connecting their ends. 

The young plants will need shading for a few 
days after transplanting, if the trenches run north 
and south; if east and west, they will not require it, 

Draw the earth slightly away from the base of 
the boards, to form a feeding trough, into which 
pour liquid manure frequently during the growing 
season. When the leaf of the central stalk or heart 
of the plant shows itself above the board, fill in 
the whole space with coarsely pulverized charcoal 
(cinders from the smoke-stack of locomotives, or 
the braise of old charcoal hearths), holding the 
stalks snugly together in the left hand while filling 
in with the right. After a few days, place a se- 
cond set of boards, which may be connected by 
cross-pieces nailed on at intervals on the top of the 
first, and repeat the blanching as before. I have 
found two blanchings to be sufficient. 

For winter celery, the trenches should be dug 
four feet apart, one and a half feet wide, and the 
plants in two rows nine inches asunder. 

They may be banked up in the usual way, first 
throwing a little litter on the top. Celery thus 
treated will keep perfectly; the loose texture of 
the charcoal preventing its becoming solid by the 
action of frost. 

It may be objected that the above plan is more 
expensive than the traditional method; but it will 
be productive of so much higher quality, longer 
blanched stocks, greater crispness and whiteness, 
and certain exemption from rust and decay, as fully 
to warrant the apparent increased outlay. If the 
boards are well coated with gas-tar or good boiled 
linseed oil, they will last many years; and the char- 
coal is worth, for general garden purposes, moré 
than its cost, if not required again for blanching. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


[Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents.) 








To Dry anv Cook Sweet Corn.—Soon as the 
corn is fit for the table, husk and spread the ears, 
in an open oven, or some fast drying place. When 
the kernels loosen shell the corn, or shell soon as 
you can. Then spread upon a cloth to dry in the 
sun, or on paper in &@ warm oven; stir it often that 
it may dry fast and not overheat. It more resem- 
bles the undried by its being whole, is sweeter, and 
retains more of its natural flavor by drying faster. 
When all dried, expose it to the wind by turning it 
slowly from dish to dish; the wind blows off all 
that troublesome white chaff. 

In the morning of the day it is wanted, look it 
over and wash it; then boil gently in water sufti- 
cient to cover it. Refill with hot water if more is 
needed. A short time before you dine (it should 
now be tender and nearly dry), add, some sweet 
milk, or cream, pepper and salt to taste; a little 
sugar is an improvement. If the cream is not per- 
fectly sweet, it curdles. 

How to Coox Asparagus.—Wash, and tie it in 
a bunch; put it in boiling water and let it cook 
till tender; then remove it with a skimmer to a tur- 
reen, and add butter to suit the taste. Serve with 
vinegar as for greens. 

Anotner Way.—Cut the asparagus in small pie- 
ces and put in a frying-pan; cover with water, 
adding a little salt; have ready light bread, toasted 
and buttered; when the asparagus {s tender, pour 
it with the broth over the toast, and serve imme- 
diately. This is a nice dish for the sick. 

Green peas can be cooked in the same way very 
nicely. 

To make Harp Soap.—One of your correspond- 
ents—O. A. Cuasz, Ohio—wishes a recipe for mak- 
ing hard soap. I think if he will try this one he 
will be pleased with it. Take six pounds of soda, 
seven pounds of grease, three pounds of unslaked 
lime, and four gallons of water. Put the soda, 
lime and water in a pot, and boil until they are 
dissolved; let the dregs settle; pour off the liquid 
and throw away the dregs; add the grease to the 
liquid and boil until it is of the consistency of hon- 
ey; then pour it off to cool; set it in a dry place, 
and in a few days it will be dry enough for use, 


Froatine Istanp.—A nice dish for tea may be 
made in the following way: Beat the whites 
of two eggs to a stiff foam, which pour upon a 
quart of milk previously set to boil; when the milk 


boils, the foam is done and you may take it off.| 


Beat the yolks of five and whites of three eggs to- 
gether, with sugar and salt to taste,.and stir into 
the boiling milk; let it boil aud place in your sauce 
dish, with the foam floating on the top. You may 
season with lemon or vanilla. 


Steam Puppine.—One cup sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful cream tartar, one-half teaspoonful soda, 
two eggs, one teaspoonful salt; make as thick as 
griddle-cakes, and: steam one hour; add whatever 
fruit you like. 


Fanoy Biscurrs.—One pound of almonds, one 
of sugar, and some rose water. Beat the almonds 
fine and sprinkle with the rose water; when they 
are smooth to the touch, put in a pan with flour 
sifted through a fine sieve; put the pan on a slow 
fire to dry the paste till it does not stick to the fin- 
gers; keep stirring to keep it from burning; then 
take it off and make it into fancy shapes; you may 
ice them, or not. 


BiacKBErY Wine.— Measure your berries and 
bruise them; then to every gallon add one quart 
of water. Let the mixture stand twenty-four 
hours, stirring occasionally; then strain off the 
liquor into a cask, to every gallon adding two 
pounds of sugar. Oork tight, and let it stand till 
the following October, and you will have wine 
ready for use without any further straining or 
boiling. 


To Organ Srrx.—I have seen a good receipt for 
cleaning all kinds of silk, which I have used with 
good effect. Take equal quantities of alcohol, 
wood ashes, soft soap, and molasses. Mix them, and 
rub with a cloth on the silk; afterward rinse in 
clear water with a little salt or alum. ° 

Your silk will look as good as new if it has never 
been washed before. 


CavLiFLowEr.—This vegetable suffers worse in 
the hands of the cook, if possible, than in those of 
the gardener. 

Put a good firm head in a sauce-pan of boiling 
soft water; cover closely, and not cook one minute 
after a fork will pass readily through the stem; 
drain and pour over melted butter. 


Drytne Unparep Pracnes.—Wash the peaches 
thoroughly, until the down is rubbed off. Cut 
them from the seed, and lay them skin downward 
on earthen ware or new tin. Heat them in the 
oven until they are scalded, not browned; then 
dry in the sun, or by the stove. 


Cocoa-nut Caxe.—One ponnd sugar, one-half a 
pound butter, three-quarters of a pound flour, five 
eggs, one-half a teaspoonful soda, one grated cocoa- 
nut. 


Batter Puppine.—One quart of sweet milk, five 
eggs, flour ‘enough to make a thin batter; bake 
half an hour. Serve with hot wine sauce. 


Lemon Prr.—Two lemons, two eggs, two cups of 
sugar, two-thirds of a cup of cream; grate the rind 
of the lemons and cut the pulp fine. 


Correr Caxe.—One cup strong coffee, one cup 
butter, one cup molasses, one cup sugar, one tea- 
spoonful soda; spices to your taste. 


Cruters.—One tablespoonful butter, one table- 
spoonful sugar, one egg, one-half teaspoonful soda 
in three tablespooonsful of milk. 


Crumpets.—Two pounds of flour, two eggs, one- 
half teacup of yeast, one pint of sweet milk; a 
little salt. 


Currant Winz.—One quart currant juice, two 
quarts soft water, four pounds best brown sugar. 


Savsacr.—Ten pounds of meat, three ounces of 





salt, one ounce of pepper; sage to your taste. 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Mend Your own Tinware—A. J. Root & Co., Medina, Ohio, 

Pure Blood Ayrshire Cattlhe—Patrick R. Wright, Cobourg, C.W. 

Short-horn—T. L. Harison, Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N,Y. 

Grapes—Wm. R., Prince & Co., Flushing, N.Y. 

Suffolk Swine—Josiah Pickney, Boston, Mass. 

Electric Weather Indicator—Lee & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Just Published—C, M. Saxton, Barker & Co., New York. 

Iron Amalgam Bells—Hedges, Free & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Reaping and Mowing Machine—Seymour, Morgan & Allen, 
Brockport, N.Y. 

Strawberry Plants—C. W. Seelye, Rochester, N.Y. 

Turnip Seed—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 

New Publications—C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., New ‘York. 

Thorough Bred Cattle—G. Miller, Markham, York Co., C.W. 

Female Agents Wanted—Marie Louise Hankins & Co., N. York 
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A New Orrer— Extra Inpucement To Form Civgs.— 
We will send eight copies of the Genesee Farmer for the 
current half-volume (July to December, inclusive), and 
eight copies of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Di- 
rectory for 1860, for three dollars (374 cents each), and an 
extra copy of the Farmer and Annual to the person get- 
ting up the club. 





+ @ + 


Tue Carte Distase IN Massacuusetts.—The Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, at its extra session convened for 
the purpose, has passed two bills for the suppression of 
the disease among cattle known as Pleuro-pneumonia, 
now prevailing in some parts of the State. We can not 
give the bills in full; their most important provisions 
are, briefly, as follows: 

Cattle which are infected, or have been exposed to in- 
fection, shall be inclosed in a suitable place and kept iso- 
lated —the expense of their maintenance to be defrayed, 
one-fifth by the town and four-fifths by the State. The 
cattle may be killed at the discretion of the constituted 
authorities, and their value paid to the owners. The same 
authorities may also prohibit the departure of cattle from 
any inclosure, and also exclude cattle therefrom. They can 
also prohibit the passege of cattle through the town or 
city, or of bringing them into it. All cattle that are dis- 
eased or have been exposed to the infection to be marked 
on the rump with the letter P.; and no animal so branded 
shall be sold or disposed of without the consent of the 
authorities. All who know, or have reason to suspect, of 
the existence of the disease among their cattle, must give 
notice of the fact to the authorities. 

In addition to the local authorities, three persons are 
appointed as Commissioners to examine into the nature 
of the disease, to attend the hospitals or quarantine sta- 
tions, and to make a report of them to the Governor and 
Council. 

The bills were passed June 12th, and take effect at once. 

To carry these provisions into effect, an appropriation 
of $100,000 was made. 





Norges oN THE WEATHER FROM May 157TH To Jung lérg, 
1860.—The first haif of May was warmer than any in the 
last 23 years, being 61.4°, or 8.2° above the average of 
this part of the month in so many years. This is 1,72 
above the average for the same time in May, 1859. 

The month continued to be warm to its close. Th 
mean of the last half was 62.1°, or 4.4° above the average 
for the 23 years, and more than a degree above this period 
in last year. 

Of course the mean of the month was high, being 61.8°, 
or 5.7° above the average for May in 23 years, and abont 
1° above that of May, 1859. This makes May, 1860, hot 
ter than any May in 23 years. 

The effect of the warmth has been seen in the rapid 
progress of vegetation, and the early appearance of some 
fruits and vegetables, as well as in the heading of winter 
barley, rye and wheat. Early cherries began to be offered 
in the market before the end of the month, and som 
strawberries were nearly ripe on the 3ist. 

The quantity of water, 1.41 inch, is much below the ay. 
erage, but vegetation has received enough for immediate 
use. In the five months of this year, only 7.24 inches 
have fallen, not one-quarter of the annual mean. 

The month has been healthful, and for the operations 
of agriculture and horticulture, excellent. The fine weath- 
er, and the rich foliage and abundant flowers, have made 
the month very beautiful. 

The 20th was a cold day, and frost was on the railroad 
track at the east, but clouds and wind prevented any frost 
in this vicinity. 

Thunder showers have occurred, but none of severity. 
But at Cincinnati, on the 2lst, was that terrible tornado, 
so destructive of property and life. It extended from 
Louisville, Ky., along and up the Ohio to and beyond 
Cincinnati. It extended over a width of 40 miles, and 
moved at least 50 to 60 miles an hour. 

On the 26th a severe storm at Baltimore, Md.; also at 
Syracuse, Sodus, etc.; also west of us on the 28th, and 
on the 80th a tornado at Cattaraugus, Niagara Falls, and 
in several towns in Canada West, with hail in Orleans 
County. 

The rain and melted snow, for the five months of this 
year, give 7.24 inches in depth, which is not two-thirds as 
much as fell in the same months in 1859 or in 1858. 

June began with pretty warm weather, but the highest 
was only 82° at noon of the 14th. The last three days of 
this half were warm, and a strong wind, caused by & 
shower north of us, made a sudden change at 6 p. mu. of 
the 15th. Except the rather cool weather of the 9th and 
11th—which, however, gave us no frost—the month so far 
has been very pleasant and fine, and the progress of veg- 
etation great. Cherries and strawberries have become 
abundant. A small proportion of rain has fallen upon us, 
while showers and thunder storms have gone south and 
north of us. The earth is now rather dry, but not a drouth 
is felt yet. 

The average heat of the 15 days of June is 63.5°, not 
one-third degree above the mean of 23 years. This was 
4° above this period in 1859, and very near that of 1858, 
but 2° above that of 1857. 

The lowest temperature at 7 4. m. was on the 10th, tho’ 
the lowest mean was on th 9th. 
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Violent storms and tornadoes, or heavy thunder show- 
ers, have distinguished this half-month. Qn the 2d at St. 
Louis, and also in Alton, Ill., was a violent storm. On the 
3d, and farther north in Lynn Co., Iowa, aud east to Co- 
manche on the Mississippi, and across Illinois north of 
the Chicago and over Lake Michigan into that State, was 
a terrific sterm of wind, hail, rain, and lightning. The 
coud extended downward to the earth in probocis-like 
form, with sweeping desolation of habitations, crops, fen- 
ces, and great loss of life. In three minutes the ruin was 
effeced. Others less desolating have occurred in various 
parts of the land. For a month the el ts have d 
to be in great commotion in some localities, while in 
other have been benignant smiles and prosperous days, 
ee 5 od 





Tas Weatner AND THE Crops.—We are indebted to 
several of our correspondents in different parts of the 
country for notes on the weather and the crops. We have 
room only for a few extracts: 

E. F. Burrows, Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsih, under 
date of June 11th, says: ‘We have been visited with 
abundant showers during the past three or four weeks, 
and crops, which were then suffering for want of rain, 
now promise an abundant harvest. Some of the showers 
were accompanied with hail, which did some damage — 
one house lost over 100 panes of glass. Some of the hail 
stones measured 1§ inches in diameter. 

“The cut-worm is troublesome in some parts of the coun- 
try—even cutting down fields of wheat! One man, near 
this village, has had to re-sow three acres with other 
grain, the worms having destroyed almost every stalk of 
wheat. 

“In other fields they work in spots, sometimes cutting 
down strips, a few feet wide and several rods in length, 
where it did not come up as soon as the rest, and was 
more tender. As the stalk grows older and tougher, they 
dimb up and work on the leaves.” 

A. Mason, of Laporte, Indiana, says: “The fly is eat- 
ing up nearly ail our wheat in this county, according to 
what I see, and we shall net have half a crop. I never 
saw such wholesale havoc in my life. My wheat looked 
nice in the spring, but to see the change now is very dis- 
couraging. One of my neighbors has 40 acres; he says 
he would take two dollars for it. Another has between 
two and three hundred acres; he says it will hardly pay 
for cutting. So I hope some one will find out some plan 
to destroy or get round the fly some way. The frost has 
killed most of the apples and cherries here. No peaches 
to speak of.” 

[We do not know what is meant by the “fly.” Is it the 
chinch-bug ?—Ebs.] 

J. H. H., of Augusta Co., Va., says: “The wheat crop 
in Virginia is very unpromising. The joint-worm, fly, 
and the frost, have made the bright prospects of many 
farmers to wither. There are hundreds of acres of wheat 
in this county that are not worth reaping. And the frost 
of April destroyed the fruit totally in some sections of the 
eountry. 

The Detroit Tribune says: “The accounts respecting 
the crops are generally very favorable, but there are, un- 
fortunately, some exceptions. Between Dayton and Kal- 


amazoo, a formidable enemy has made its appearance in 
the shape of a kind of maggot; and a large number of 
fields are said to be almost entirely devastated. The hay 
crop will be enormous.” 

The Maysville (Ky.) Zagle says: “The wheat harvest 
of Kentucky will produce a lighter yield than has been 
for years. The wheat in that part of the State will not 
supply more than is required by the farmers, and home 
demand.” 

Henderson, Ky.—G. W. Prrsst, in the Ohio Farmer, 
says: “The wheat crop is very short—not more than 
one-third average —on account of winter-killing. Small 
crop of oats sown, but is promising.” 

Crops in Fairfield Co., Ohio.—J. 0. Satx, in the Ohio 
Farmer, says: “The weevil [midge,) has made its ap- 
pearance in this section, in large numbers. Smooth 
wheat, which appears to have stcod the winter freeze bet- 
ter than the Mediterranean, is literally ‘alive’ with them. 
A good crop in this country is getting to be considered 
quite rare. Oats and rye look well. There is a good 
prospect for a large crop of apples and all small fruits.” 

ianpmapiliaaadlaitine 


Tuawxs—Tuanxs—Tuanxs.—Our friends have already 
sent us about fifteen hundred new subscribers to the 
half-volume of the Genesee Farmer, commencing with this 
number. We thank them most sincerely. This encour- 
aging appreciation of our efforts to furnish a cheap and 
valuable monthly journal, devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of agriculture and horticulture, is most grateful 
to our feelings. Our liberal offer of Cash Prizes is de- 
signed to repay, 9s far.as possible, all who labor to increase 
the circulation of the paper; but few of our friends seem 
to compete for them. We seldom receive more than five 
subscribers in aclub. In this case we send a Rural An- 
nual to the person making up the club. If any have not 
received it, through inadvertance on our part, we will 
cheerfully forward it on being notified of the fact. Those 
who have sent five subscribers and one dollar, can have 
three more for fifty cents (eight for $1.50), and any greater 
number at our lowest club rates—18g cents each. 

——_—- -@ + _ -—_ 


Don’t Forcer tHe Prewiums.—Few of our friends are 
taking any notice of our Cash Prizes for those who get 
up clubs to the current half-volume of the Genesee Farmer. 
The premiums are the same in number and amount as 
last year. To show about how large—orrather how emali 
—a club will probably be necessary to take one of these 
Cash Prizes, we may state that last year a club of 22 sub- 
scribers to the half-vclume took a prize of $1; 23 a prize 
of, $2; 24, $3; 25, $4; 27, 85; 28, B6; 29, $7; 30, $8; 
82, $9; 86, $10, etc. Are there any of our subscribers who 
can not take one of the prizes? 

———_ ee 

Tae Rurat Anwvat axp Horricuttvrat Direcrory.— 
We have just struck off another edition of three thousand 
copies of this work for 1860. Not a reader of the Farmer 
should be without this work. It will be sent prepaid by 
mail to any address for 25 cents. 

The Rural Annual has been published for five years — 
1856-7-8-9 and ’60. The whole five volumes will be sent 





prepald by mail for $1.00. 
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Our Frrenps at post-offices where we have but one or 
two subscribers, would greatly oblige us by acting as 
agents for the Genesee Farmer. Now is the time to intro- 
duce the paper, The present number commences the 
half-volume for 1860. We will send five copies for one 
dollar (20 cents each), and a Rural Annual to the person 
getting up the club. Other inducements for larger clubs 
will be found in our columns. Our friends residing in 
places where we have now but few subscribers, could eas- 
ily take one of the largest of our Cash Prizes. Again we 
ask you, kind reader, to aid us in thig matter. 

- e 
Inquiries and Answers, 











Carrie Drsease.—I would like to know your opinion in 
regard to the cattle disease called the Plewro-pneumonia, 
which is now prevailing in the north part of Worcester 
county. The State Committee has caused to be killed 
about one thousand head already. It seems to me to bea 
great waste of property to kill all catile that have been 
exposed to the disease. Is there no other remedy ?—Asa 
H. Pops, North Oxford, Mass., June 5, 1860. 

We can give no opinion on this subject. If the disease 
can be arrested by the slaughter of all the affected cattle, 
it will be a great blessing—although it may appear a great 
waste of property. We were in England when the dis- 
ease raged there some years ago. We have known several 
head of cattle to be badly affected in a herd; some of 
which recovered, and many others in the same herd were 
not attacked at all. We were on the farm of a large dairy- 
man at Moreton Corbet, Shropshire, when the disease ap- 
peared in the neighborhood. He immediately drenched 
all his cows with half a pound of Epsom salts, and a quarter 
of a pound of sulphur, and two ounces of spermaceti, 
dissolved in a quart or three pints (we are not sure which,) 
of warm water. His entire herd escaped, although the 
cattle on an adjoining farm were attacked and two or 
three died. We can not say that the medicine he used 
was the cause of his escape, or that experience has shown 
it to be generally useful. 

Waar 1s tae Larcest Pig on Recorp.—(R. T.) The 
largest pig we recollect ever to have heard of, was one of 
the old Cheshire breed. Mr. Cutuey, in his work entitled 
Observations on Live Stock, published in 1807, makes the 
following statement in regard to it: 

“On Monday, the 24th of January, 1774, a pig (fed by 
Mr. Joseru Lawron, of Cheshire) was killed, which meas- 
ured from the nose to the end of the tail, three yards eight 
inches, and in height four feet five inches and a half; 
when alive it weighed 12 ewt. 2 qrs. 10 lbs.; when killed 
and dressed, it weighed 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 11 lbs. avoirdupois. 
This pig was killed by James Washington, butcher, Con- 
gleton, in Cheshire.” 

If any of our readers know of a more gigantic speci- 


men, we should be glad to hear from them. . 





Measurine Hay.—({E., Cockville.) As you say, the rules 
given for ascertaining the weight of hay by admeasure- 
ment vary considerably. We have given all the informa- 
tion we possess on this subject. We should be glad of 
reliable data in regard to this matter. 





Tue Ox-rre Datsy.—(Zewis Co.) The best way to get 
rid of this weed is to cut it before the seed is formed. In 
this way you will check its propagation, and the mown 
weeds, when as thick as you mention, will afford very fair 
hay. 


— 


> 7 iL . 
the mock putsitions and postuohie fe Sots cata 
cially horses, carrots or parsneps?— R. W. McC. he 
| Loughby, C. W. ; 
Neither is perhaps most profitable under all cireom. 
stances. Carrots are of all roots the best for horses ; for 
| cattle, the parsnep is preferred. Their «timate composi- 
| tion is very similar to the carrot, but they contain aboat 
4 per cent. less water, and are consequently more nutri. 
tious. Unlike the carrot, there is no soluble albumen 
(white of egg) in parsneps, but in its place we have caseip 
(cheese). The starch, which we find in considerable quan. 
tity in the parsnep, (34 per cent. in the fresh root and 19 
in the dry,) is replaced by sugar in the carrot. From 
their ability to sustain severe frost without injury, pary. 
neps are especially worthy of cultivation as a root crop by 
the Canadian farmer. They may be left in the groundall 
winter, and are then considered better for feeding stock 
in spring than any other root; and when fed to cattle, 
cause them to yield milk of a richer quality. They may 
be grown,pn almost any soil, if deeply plowed and cult. 
vated; will bear heavy manuring, and yield 600 bushels 
or more per acre. Care must be taken that the seed sown 
is not more than one year old, otherwise it is not certain 
to grow. Parsneps should be sown as early in the spring 
as the ground is in good working order. Carrots can be 
sown with advantage considerably later than parsneps, 
and prefer a rather light soil. If properly cultivated they 
will yield from 500 to 1000 bushels per acre, and must not 
be allowed to freeze. 





Soaxine Seep Corn 1n Cuemicat Soiutions.—(S. B., 
Green Bay, Wis.) We did not say (see “ Notes for the 
Month” in the May number) that soaking seed corn did 
no good, but, on the contrary, that it “facilitated the 
softening of the husk and rendered germination easier.” 
What we said was, that the small quantity of any ingre- 
dient, such as ammonia, chlorine, etc., which seed could 
absorb from a solution, could have any material effect on 
the after growth of plants, was inconsistent with all our 
ideas of the nourishment and growth of plants. We do 
not think that the seed necessary to plant an acre of corn 
could absorb from a solution of ammonia, more than one 
ounce of ammonia. Now, the crop of corn obtains from 
the soil during its growth say 50 Ibs. of ammonia, and it 
does not seem probable that the extra ounce absorbed by 
the ;seed could have any effect, unless it be, as we have 
said, in softening the husk, etc. So of chlorine, potash, 
etc. We have applied over 100 lbs. of ammonia per acre 
to corn this spring, and expect a large crop as the result; 
but we should expect little increase from the application 
of one ounce per acre. — 

Be.us.—(M. P.S.) The best and cheapest bells for or- 
dinary purposes are the “Iron Amalgam Bells,” manu 
factured by Messrs. Hepces, Free & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. There is one ef these bells in the nursery grounds 
of C. W. Szetye, of this city. It is sonorous and durable, 
and cost far less than brass or steel bel!s. You will ob- 
tain full particulars by writing to the manufacturers. You 
will also find their advertisement in another column. 


Acricutrurat Cuemistry.—(C. H., Andes, N. ¥.) Nom 
ron’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry is the best work 
for you to commence with. We will send it to you pre 





paid by mail for 75 cents. 
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oO 
Roor.—Can you or any of your correspondents tell 
Rh to destroy red root in my wheat fields ?—J. N. 


There is no other way than to pull it out by hand. It 
is a terrible pest, and every farmer should go over his 
wheat fields in May and pull it out while in flower. When 
once it gets possession of a farm, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to destroy it, as the seeds will lie for many years in 
the soil without germinating. The root is annual, and 
the plant consequently dies after perfecting its seed, but 
the trouble is to destroy the seed. It has been recom- 
mended to harrow the stubble immediately after harvest, 
so that the fallen seeds might germinatt, and then to 
plant corn, or some other hoed crop, the next summer, 
so that the piants might be destroyed. We have heard 
it said that two successive crops of buckwheat would 
destroy red-root, but have had no experience on this 
point. We should be glad if some of our correspondents 
would give us some light on this subject. 





Bupprne Peacu Trees.—Can you or any of your readers 
inform me if the Peach is “true to the pit?’ that is, if 
the tree bears the same kind of fruit as the pit planted? 
If not, when is the best time to bud or graft, and how ?— 
H. M. H., Tioga Co., N.Y. 

The varieties of Peaches do not reproduce themselves 
from seed. 

The proper time for budding in this vicinity is August 
and September—the actual time of the commencement 
and ending of the season depending much upon the 
weather. As soon as the buds are well developed, it may 
be regarded as a proper time to commence budding. 





Proper Som ror Appte Orcnarps.—I have recently 
urchased a small farm, the soil of whiclris a good sandy 
oum, with some limestone and hard beds, with a subsoil 
which is generally a mixture of gravel, clay, and coarse 
sand—clay pene Would you consider such a 
soil well adapted for apple trees? and what kinds would 
you recommend for an orchard of 100 trees?—J. A. S., 
Paris, C. W. 

For your latitude, the following are some of the most 
suitable varieties—the proportions of which must be 
adopted to suit circumstances : 

Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, Golden 
Sweet, Fall Jennetting, Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, St. Law- 
rence, Rambo, Baldwin, R. I. Greening, Roxbury Russet, 
Golden Russet, English Russet, Talman’s Sweet, Fameuse, 
Pomme Gris. 

AppLe Orcnarp.—I wish to set out an orchard in the 
spring, and wish to know the most profitable, thrifty, and 

* * # 


hardy irees, to set out in this northern climate. 
The land is a fine clay loam, with limestone and clay bot- 
tom; it is warm and excellent clay land.—D. W. G., Al- 


lisonville, Prince Edward Co., C. W. 
The answer to the previous question will apply to this. 


Daray Faruinc.—(M. B. Apams.) The best work on 
this subject is “Milch Cows and Dairy Farming,” by C. 
L. Furnt, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Agriculture. 
You can obtain it from the publishers, Crossr, Nicuoxs, 
Lxz & Co., Boston, Mess., who will send it prepaid by 
mail to any. address on the receipt of $1.25. It is a beok 
which we can not too highly commend; we regard it as 
the best book on the subject in the English language. 


Cransrrey Prants.—(W. H., New Germantown, N. J.) 
W. H. Srarr, of New London, Conn., advertises the plants 
for sale, and will answer all your inquiries if you corres 
pond with him. 





Porsonep Cartiz.—A friend of mine had a valuable 
Durham bull, a yearling, which was observed to be sick 
about 7 A.M. He was Ging down at the time, remained 
in that position about one and a half hours, got up 
and went about three yards and fell down, seemed to suffer 
great pain, frothed at the mouth and nose and died in 
about three-quarters of an hour afterward. The same 
party lost within two days afterward two valuable grade 
cows, having all the symptoms which the bull had. The 
pasture on which they were grazing having been changed 
several times during the summer, the last change was to 
that of a low, swailly piece of ground, having around the 
—_ of it wild parsneps growing. My friend thinks the 
cattle acted as if they had partaken of something poison- 
ous, If so, would wild parsneps produce those symptoms ? 
or, if not, would anything growing upon alow, swampy 
piece of gaa produce such results? Remember, this 
was fin the early part of October, before anything was 
frozen. If it was from having partaken of wi!d parsneps, 
what are the real symptoms and what the best antidote ? 
Gro. A. Gurnert, Ancaster, C. W. 


Tue above has been overlooked for some time, or it 
should have appeared sooner. Wild parsnep is poisonous, 
especially the root; but we do not think the cattle would 
eat it—at least, not in sufficient quantity to cause death. 





Turnre Seev.—(W. 8.) You can get the seed of the 
variety of turnip you mention from Messrs. J. M. Tuor- 
Burn & Co., New York. They are honorable men, and 
you wi!l doubtless get good seed from them. You will 
find [the price given in their advertisement in another 
column. 


Lump rv a Cow’s Tuxoat.—A hard lump, some four 
inches in diameter, has appeared under the jaws of my 
cow, below the gullet, and about on a line with the roof 
of the tongue. The lump is most apparent when the head 
is extended or depressed—eating, drinking and milking 
as usual. The knowing ones here are puzzled as to its 
cause and consequence. Will some of your correspond- 
ents give the result of experience or observation in rela- 
tion to this ?—C. 8., Niagara City, N. Y. 





Praxs ror Dwettiines anv Barns.—Will some of your 
numerous subscribers give us some drawings of houses, 
with the plans? American style, two stories, cost from 
$1,500 to $2,000. Also a convenient barn, with manure 
cellar—cost $1,000. There are no models down here to 
build from.—C. W.,; Falls Church, Fairfax Co., Va. 





Warrewasaine Frorr Trees—Tan-Bark a8 A Motca.— 
Fruit trees are often washed without any injurious results 
that we are aware of, but is thought by many to destroy 
hurtful insects. : 

Fresh spent tan-bark is injurious to plants; we should 
much prefer to use saw-dust.—J. C., Cox. 





Weak Eyrs 1x Carriz.—Can I do anything for a cow 
that can see very well in daylight, but after sunset her 
eyesight fails her, and at dusk she can not see at all. On 
a good moonlight night, she can see a very little. If any 
0 correspondents can answer this it will be thank- 
fully received.—Donatp McInnis. 

Ega Piant.—Having just obtained and sown a few Pur- 
ple Egg Plant seeds, I wish to know how to cultivate this 
vegetable, and whether it is raised for ornament or for 
food; and if the latter, how they should be cooked.—W. 
H. H. P., St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 


Breeps or Horses.—Will some of your correspondents 
favor us with a chapter on the different breeds of horses; 
which is best suited to the farmer; also, what race com- 
mands the highest prices ?—A. Marin. 


Loau.—I would like to know if there is any amount of 
loam found at the foot of limestone cliffs, end if it is a 
good fertilizer and how to apply it.—J. E. H. CLurrsaipas. 


Porsonovus Paxsyeps.—Are parsneps which have grown 
in an old garden, that has not been cultivated for a few 

















years, poisonous !—A. Ssoor, Kittaning, Pa. 


. 
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Books, Pamphlets, &c., Received. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPZDIA: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the latest edition of 
the German Conversations Lexicon. Ilustrated by Wood En- 
gravings and Maps. Parts 13 and 14. New York: D. Arrie- 
Ton & Co. Price 15 cents per number. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: A popular Dietion- 
ary of popular Knowledge. Editea by Grorex Ririey and 
Cuartes A. Dana. Vol. 9 Hay—Jer. New York: D. Ap- 
pLeTon & Co. 1860. L, Hatt & Bros., agents for Rochester 
and vicinity. Price $3 per volume. 


GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS; A Practical Treatise, 
comprising their Natural History, etc., etc. By C. L. Purr, 
Sec’y of the Mass. Board of Agriculture. With 170 illustra- 
tions. Fitth Edition, revised and enlarged. Boston: Crossy, 
Nicnois & Co. Price $1.25. 


A VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR: With a Land Journey 
through Siberia, and incidental Notices of Manchooria, Kam- 
sehatka and Japan. By Perry McDonoven Cotiins, United 
States Commercial Agent at the Amoor. New York: D, Ap- 
PLetON & Co. Price $1.25. 





CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. Pro I- 
lustrated with Splendid Engravings and Tinted Plates. Pub- 
lished in parts on the Ist and 15th of each month. No, 3, 


Price 15 cents. New York: Casse.., Petxr & Garin, 87 


Park Row. 


THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. Compiled from various 
Sources for the use Bands of Hope, etc., etc., in their Menthly 
and Weekly Meetings) By Rev. Joun Marsn, D, D. New 
York: American Temperance Union. Price 25 cents. 


STORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS IN SCI- 
ENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS: A Book for Old and 
Young. By Jonn Timps, F. S.A. With illustrations, New 
York: Harper & Bros. Price $1. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, and the Money we Made at 
it. With an introduction by Pster B. Meap, Editor of the 
Horticulturist, New York: Saxton, Barker & Co. Price 
in paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. ; 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL 
SELECTION; Or the Preservation of Favored Kaces in the 
Straggle of Life. By Cuartes Dagwiy, M.A. New York: 
D. Aprieton & Co. Price $1.25. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CHRISTIAN CENTURY. By the Rev. 
James Wurre, author of “ History of France.” With a copious 
Index from the 2d Edinburgh edition. New York: D. Arruz- 
ton & Co. Price $1.25. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF GEN. SAM. DALE, the Mississippi 
Partisan. By J. F. H. Crarsorne. Illustrated by Joun Mc- 
Lennan. New York: Harper & Bros. Price $1. 


LIFE IN SPAIN: Past and Present. By Warren Tuorssvry, 
author of “ Every Man his own Trumpeter” etc. With illus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Bros. Price $1. 


SELF-HELP: With Illustrations of Character and Conduet. By 
SamvEL Smres, author of “The Life of George Stephenson.” 
New York: Harpsr & Bros. Price 75 cents. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE In Behalf of their Rights as 
Authorized Interpreters of the Bible. By Catuanrns E. Bercn- 
Er. New York: Harper & Bros. Price $1. 


PASSING THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By the author of 
‘Amy Herbert,” “ Thoughts for the Holy Week,” etc. New 
York: D. Appietron & Co. Price 75 cents. 


COUSIN MAUDE AND ROSAMOND. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Houses, author of “ Lena Rivers,” “ Maggie Miller,” ete. New 
York: C. M. Saxton &Co. Price $1. 


MISREPRESENTATION: A Novel. By Anna H. Drury, au- 
thor of “ Friends and Fortune,” “ Eastbury,” ete. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Price 50 cents. 


FRIARS WOOD POST-OFFICE, By the author of “ The Heir 
of Redelyffe,” ete. New Yor’; D. Appteton & Co. Price 50 
cents. 


* HORATIUS ” Quinti Horatii Flacei O; 
one. A.J. Macteane. New York: 


LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON. In three volumes. By Jas. 
Parron. Vol. 2. New York: Mason Bros. Price 


STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jacos Aszort. 
New York: Harpsr & Bros. Price 50 cents, 


ASCHYLUS. EX NOVISSIMA RECENSIONE. Fasvzzicr 
A. Pater. New York: Hanrgs & Bros. 


Omnia ex Recensi- 
Tarrer & Bros. 


Meats are steady. 





THE LONDON QUARTERLY KEVIEW: January, iy 
American Edition, Vol. 53, No. 1. New York: Livy ’ 
Scott & Co., 59 Fulton Street. Price $3 a year. a 
All the above books can be obtained from the Tespectir 

publishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price annexed 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS, 


a, 
GENESEE FARMER OFFICE, 
Rocuester, N. Y., June 19, 1360 

Transactions in Flour and Grain during the past three mong, 
have been characterized by the same unsteadiness, in regard iy 
prices, which has been a prominent feature of the trade for a lng 
time past. An advance in foreign markeis has stimulated th 
inquiry for shipment, but the speculative feeling which has @ 
lowed, and the increased firmness of holders, have very mais. 
ally restricted the export trade. This state of things is matury 
regret, inasmuch as it leads to an accumulation of stock at ag, 
son of the year when some kinds of Flour and Grain are jigy 
to become heated and otherwise out of order There is, mon. 
over, no doubt of there being on hand, in the aggregate, an ampe 
supply of breadstuffs for ordinary purposes, and it would seemy 
be desirable that prices should be kept sufficiently low to adp 
of an unrestricted trade, in order that the present rather lary |) 
stock may be reduced, previous to the receipt of the new en | 
We are aware that, between the present time and the next by 
vest, unfavorable events may occur which may lead to gry 
changes in market values; but the prospect at present is fay. 
able, and indicates no probability of a legitimate or permane 
advance, but rather the reverse. In the various countries 9 
Eurepe, the markets, generally, are calm and steady, with favw ' 
able weather, and fair prospects in rm gard to the growing cro 
In England, the price of Wheat and Flour is relatively highe, 
compared with New York, then it has been for a long tim 
past, and the difference is sufficient to leave a small profit on ship 
ments, after deducting transportation charges and other incidenul 
expenses. There is, conseqnently, a fair demand for Wheat a 
fresh ground State Flour, while old State and Western clour’ 
heavy and dull of sale. 

The market for coarse Grain is not active. Rye is steady, avi 
tolerably firm. Corn is in fair demand, at rather better rie 
Barley is neglected. Oats are dull, with a good supply. 

The Pork market has recently been in a state of activity. Te 
operations have been mostly of a speculative character, with: 
demand for future delivery at improving rates. ‘The demand fr 
local cousumption has, thereby, received u check. A want¢ 
confideace has been the result, and prices are receding, with a du 
trade. Beef has been firm, but as the stock is rather large, then)” 
is more disposition to sell. Bacon is scarce and improving. (e 
Prime Lard is scarce and firm, with an wy 
ward tendency. Butter is dull and declining, with a pleniifs 
supply. Cheese is steady and in fair request for both howe trak 
and export. 

The market for Beeves is extremely dull and discouraging 
The rates obtainable are 25 to 30 per cent. below those current 4 
the same time last year. The quality of the cattle offered is iat. 
but the market is overstocked, and the inevitablé law jnvolvel 
in the respective relations whish demand and : upply bear to eat! 
other, governs prices accordingly. The supply of Veal Calves’ 
large, and the market is dull, Sbeep and Lambs are abundan, 
and are sold at lower rates, Swine are not so plenty, and price 
are higher with a good demand. 

The demand for fine Wool is steady, and quite equal to the sup 
ply. Inferior and medium grades are dull and lower. Inregar 
to the future, there is little doubt that prices will rule as high # 
they did last year, especially for the best qualities, Varioustit 
cumstances coneur to warrant this opinion, prominent among 
which is the light stock at present on hund, the mills generally 
in active operation, and an easy mong market. 














ROCHESTER MARKET. —June 19. 
FLOUR —Is rather dull of sale. It is difficult to realize #@ 
for best extras. 
GRAIN—Wheat $1.20@$1.50. Best white Canada, $146 
$1.50. Oata, by weight, 34c. Byc, 72c Barley, 6%. Bem 
50@60c. Corn, Sec@sse. 
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————— ———— 
s1ONS—Mess Pork, $17@ $20 per bbl. Hams—smoked, 
gg Ahr do, 6e@7c. Lard, We@llc. Butter, 10e@t3e. 


@10c per lb. Eggs, lle per dozen. Chickens, 10c per 
eo 120 per Ib. Potatoes, unsaleable at any price, 
HAY—$S@$13 per ton 


WOUL—Is selling slowly at 28¢@36c per Ib, 


NEW YORK MARKET.—June. 16. 
1R AND MEAL—The demand for Western and State 
ee active for export. Superfine State and Western, $5.00 
@¥.10; $5.15@$5.22 for extra do, ; $5.25@ 45.35 for choice do. ; 
for shipping brands of Ohio round hoop extra, $5.35@ $5.60. Can- 
adian Flour. $5.25@$5.40 for spring. Southern Flour is dull and 
heavy. Bultimore superfine, $5.50@$5.90 ; and $6@$7.50 for fair 
to ehvice extra. ee Se steady at $3.40@$4.15. Corn meal 
iet 3 40@ $3.50 for Jersey. 
ent ot 8 et market irregular, Chicago spring, $1.19@ 
$1.193 : Racine spring, $1.22@$1.223¢ ; Milwaukee club, $1.28@ 
$1.25; good to prime white Indiana, $1.88@$1.40 ; red Ohio, 
$1.28. Rye in fair demand at 85¢c@86ée for Northern. Oats firm 
at -8e@38i¢e for Canadian ; 403¢@42 for Western. Corn, 6134 
@éze for Eastern mixed ; 62}¢@64 for sound mixed Western ; 
673¢¢ for round yellow, and 69@70 for Southern yellow. 

PROVISIONS—Pork market active at $18.12@$18.25 for new 
Mess; $17.8734@$17.40 for old do; $13.623¢@$13.75 for new 
Prime. Beef steady at $4.75@$6.00 for country mess, and $11@ 
§12 for extra mess. Hams and Bacon quiet. d, 1154,@11XKc. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET.—June 16. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Market dull and prices unsettled. Su- 
vertine at $5.25; common and extra brands, $5. $5.62 ; fancy, 
3 @$6.75. Rye Flour dull at $3.873g. Corn Meal, $8.373¢. 

GkalN—Wheat—Fair and prime Red at $1.80; good Penn- 
sylvania at $1.35; prime Southern at $1.20; fair quality, $1.20, 
and $1.30@$1.50 for common and prime Southern White. Rye 
declined 3c. Corn—Prime at 674ge@68c; inferior at 60c@6sc. 
Oats dull at 43c for Penusylvania, and 40c for Delaware. 

SEEDS—Liwie doing. Clover, in good quality, $4.50@$4.623¢ 

r 64 Ibs. 

PROVISIONS—Market quiet. Mess Pork in lots at $18.75@$19 

er bbi.; Prime, $15. City packed Mess Beef, from $18 to $15. 
Ford steady, at 12c in bbls. and tierces, and 1234e@12%c in kegs. 
Butter from Sige@1le for common, and 18c@15e for good roll. 


BUFFALO MARKET — June 16, 

FLOUR—Market dull and heavy. Superfine, $5@$5.25; extra 
State from spring wheat, $5.37 34 @$5.62}4 ; extra Michigan, Iowa. 
Indiana and Ohio, 36@,46;50. 

GRAIN—Wheat du!! and heavy. White Canadian, $1.373¢; 
Canada spring, $1.10. No sales in oats. Barley nominal at O@ 
@c. Rye dull at T8@Sve. Peas steady at 6'@élc. 

PROVISIONS—Market steady. Heavy mess pork held at 
$17.50; light do, $16.50; prime, $13.50. Beef quiet at $7.50. 
Bacon quiet at 73¢@S8ec for shoulders; 93¢c for plain hams, and 
104¢@lle for sugar cured. 





CHICAGO MARKET.—June 14. 


FLOUR—Market heavy, and no sales, 

GRAIN—Wheat declined 3ye@le. No. 1 spring, $1.04@$1.05 ; 
No, 2 do, $1.02@#1.024¢ ; rejected, ST@8Sc; Wisconsin club, 
$1.07. Oats steady, but rather quiet. Barley 8 fy 1, 5@ 
5éc; No. 2, 50@53ec. Rye dull and merely nominal at Tdc, 

PROVISIONS—Generally quiet Butter in good demand,'if 
well packed. Common Firkin, 83¢@9c; best Western, 10@11c; 
Ohio and Michigan, 12@18c per Ib. E, .. dull at 9¢ per doz. 

CATTLE—Beef Cattle, common, FS .50@F2.75; extra and 
choice, $3.75@$4. Fat Hogs $4.75@%5 per cwt. gross, Sheep, 
$@S35 


HIDES—Steady. Green, prime, 644@ 7c; green salted, 74@ 
Se; dry flint, 15@153¢ce. Sheepskin-, l0e@i5ce. Lambskins, 2@ 
@ivlc. Tesllow, scarce at 93¢¢ _ Ib. 

WOOL—In good request. Fleece—common, 25@28e; i, 23@ 
80c ; 36, 81@B5c; 3%, B@37e; fancy, 38@dA0e. 


TORONTO MARKET.—June 16. 


FLOUR—No sales within the last few days of sufficient impor- 
tauce on which to base operations, ‘The following are about the 
enamagn cutens Superfine, $35@*5.08; extra, $5.75@$6; double 
extra, *6.25@,7, 

GRALN--Wheat freely offered and transactions large. Best 
grates realize $1.35—the average price being $1.80 per bushel. 
Spring wheat, $1.06@$1.07. Barley and Rye—The offerings are 
limited. The former is steady at 50e@55e, and the latter is nom- 
inal at 5e@ive. Oats at82@34c. Peas active at 60@6d5c per bush. 

PROVI-iONS—Pork, no quotations. Fresh Butter, 12c; tub 
dull at 8@9% for No. 1, and 8c for No.2, perlb, Eggs, 84@ 
9}ge perdozen. Potatoes 18e@2ve per bushel, ie 

WOOL—An active trade is being done in wool. The best sam- 
ples find ready sale at 26@27igc per lb; ordinary price, 263¢c. 
Sheepskins, unclipped and of recent slaughter, $1.50 each, 

CATTLE—First class cattle are worth $6 5'\@$7: 2d do., 86@ 
$6.5 per 100 Ibs. Calves, $4@$5. Beef hides, $6.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Wet ae. Nace gl ¥ 

—Very at $99@$1 ton, Grass is selling freely at 
5c per bundle, retail. i . 








LIVERPOOL MARKET— May 25. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Western canal Flour, $5.76@ $6.00 for 
old, and $6.24@$6.72 for new ; Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Obie, 
$6.24@$7.20; Canadian, $6.24@$6.72; extra qualities, 36.96@ 
$7.20; sour, $5.52@$6. Corn Meal, $4.80@$5.04 

GRAIN—Amenican white wheat, $1.66@8$1.78; red do, $1.51@ 
$1.58; Canadian white, $1.44@81.58; do, red, $1.51@81.58. In- 
dian. corn—white, $1.08@$1.14; yellow, $1.03:4@$1.05; mixed, 
$1.02@$1.083g. All per bush. of 60 Ibs. 

SEEDS8—Clover—American red, 835 @8%ce per Ib. 

WOOL—Domestic fleece, 11e@40c. Colonial, 16e@$2 for the 
range of qualities. 


LONDON MARKET.— May 28, 
FLOUR—American sour, $6.24@$6.48 ; sweet, $6.72@$7.20. 
GRAIN—Wheat—American white. $1.50@$1.59: do red, $1.44 

one. Indian corn—white, $1.0S@$1.17; yellow, $1.08@$1.14, 
per Ss. 
SEKDS—Clover—Red, 8@10c ; white, 174(@19c per Ib. 
WOOL—Domeatic fleece, 34e@40c ; sorts, 80e@48e per Ib. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET.—June 14. 


P ae market, 800 Beeves, 100 Stores, 1700 Sheep and Lambs, 1000 
wine, 

PRICES — Market Beef—- Extra. $7.50@$0.00: First quatity, 
$7.25; Second. $6.00@6.50; Third, $0@$0.00. Working } oa 
$85@$100. Milch Cows—$39@$41; Common, $15@$19. Veal 
Calv: $5.00, Yearlinge—None. Two Years old—$18 
@$24. Three Years old— 2$28. Hides—63¢c@Tc per ib. 
Calf Skins — lle @ 12c perlb. Tallow—6@6Xxc. Sheep and 
Lambs—$1.50@$2.00; extra, $2.75@$4.00 Pelis—$0.50@§1.75. 
Swine—Fat Hogs, none. Stores, wholesale, 6@7}<c ; retail, 7e@ 
83gc. Spring Pigs, 10c. 

EMARKS.—The market is a little better than last week for a 
like quality. 

Beeves are sold here by the head, at prices per Ib. equal to the 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 
quarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 
from live weight agreed on by the parties—from 28 to 34 per cent. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriase to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. 

3 A DAY.—Agents Wanted to travel for the MAMMOTH 
$3 “FAMILY PICTORIAL.” Only 75 cts. a year. En- 
close 6 cts., for a specimen copy, to MARTE LOUISE HANKINS 
& Co., Publishers, New York City. July—tf 


(ate MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-horn 
and Galloway Cattle, Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark- 
ham P. 0., Co. York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
Fowls, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
$5 per pair. duly—ly 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & C0., 


0. 25 Parx-row, New York, have recently published: 
THE YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. 12mo. 
Cloth, Price 














THE COMPREHENSIVE FARM RECORD. Arranged 
Be Se en cnn cence qncesepnenps canny seccasqnsnpeooannees 


THE ORCHARD HOUSE; Or, How ro Cuttivatse Fruits 
ND GEOR concen cnnemecens coeenescenecesgeenteress 40e. 


THE YOUNG FARMER'S MANUEL; Embracing Tar 
Youne Faruenr’s Woxksnor. By 8. Edward Todd. 200 
illustrations. Price............+s++s00+ $0 dhe cccunemvecded $1 


HUNT’S PATIENTS’ AND PHYSICIANS’ AID. A Man- 
ual for every family.......- Disvdce Sdeivdndedshseeeetbe $i 


COUSIN MAUDE AND ROSAMOND. A new volume by 
Be EE nnn accccsscccesecesotneabetctcapesbeasetny $1 


CATALOGUES, deseribing 2. fall assortment of AGRICULTURAL 
Books, sent free to any address. July—1t 
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Turnip Seed! Turnip Seed! 
J. M. THORBURN & Co., 
15 John Street, 
New York, 
FFER to the trade and others the following varieties of TUR- 


NIP SEED, all of which they warrant of the same superior 
quality as have heretofore given such universal satisfaction : 












Earty Waite DUTOM.......+.00++ o cee geecoers per lb., 75 cents. 
Rep-top Strap LEAF. «........- paceqnesesss 7 © 
I a se. etn nein ene nana waite « 3% © 
Wuite Strap LBAF FLAT.... ...ccccccccsecess « » * 
Wuire FREnch, (€Xxtra)........cccccccescccces « 7% « 
EGR, cco chbescuenceneens 96 _ = ss 
LARGE WHITE NORVOLE...0c.ccccccccccsccsecce sd eo ¢ 
RO TE ROMAN. cdc toccsccvecctccesetee ° @ © 
DOS TB. ccccccccceccccescceceosse eeccecece « 7% « 
Vertur'’s Lone WHITE............ gecctagesees | '™ 7 « 
GREEN GLOBE. 2c cccccsce coccccscs éetecqoeees oe = 
Warte’s Ecuipse.. sad a 
WRU BEBO. 6 6c ce ceccessecs vee, dade cceces e 7% « 
EY PDisca cies banenssnseas eamncse a % « 
WORN BOOB coos cece ccseccneccsssccsccenece « 3S 
Rouson’s GOLDEN BALL.........02.008 Seeewete sa % « 
I ID ic aconsbsguansaenehonaskes se oo © 
GRE PURROG FOG. c cc cconndsccscocenecoss © 5 « 
ORME THUD 66.0 ccccccccccceccosccctcocoees S 50 Co 
Improvep Kuta BaGa, (AMERICAN)........++ . © 3% © 
SKIRVING’S SS  gaekcwebecthetenssaus ~ §*§ 
PeED..© . isubwsedds! secede. nnoees « 50 (« 
MaxsHALu’s Purpie-tor Ruta BaGa.......... © so ¢ 
Butiock’s Heart - oe a 50 
Dicxson’s ImproveD  eneonenen . 50 * 
LAIN@’s « « (extra)... “ 50 
AsucrorTs “ m.. * sedeoewade e 50 CO 
ALSO— 

Rounp and Pricktiy Sprvac#........... each “ 50 6 h(* 
Corn SALAD OF TETTIOUB.......00cccccccssccces “ $1 60 


Rose Cou’p CurvesE WINTER Rapisu, per 0z., 20c: per Ib., $1 50. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


July—2t 15 John Street, New York. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


‘ie: subscriber offers for sale, ready for planting the latter end 
of Summer, an assortment of the very best varieties of Straw- 
berry Plants. 

They will be packed so that they may be sent to any part of 
the United States by Express or Railroad, and reach their desti- 
nation in good condition. 

In the collection may be found the following sorts : 

Bicton Pine, Longuworth’s Prolific, 
Black Prince, McAvoy’s Superior, 
Boston Pine, Moyamensing, 
Burr’s New Pine, Monroe Scarlet, 
Crimson Cone, Ohio Mammoth, 








Cushing, Peabody's Seedling, 
Genesee, Rival Hudson, 
Hooker, Scott’s Seedling, 


Triomph de Gand, 
denny Lind, Trollopes Victoria, 
Large Early Scarlet, Walker's Seedling, 

Wilson’s Albany, &c. 

Price—$2 per hundred. 

Remittances may be made by mail in current bank notes and 
postage stamps, properly enclosed in an envelope and addressed 
to the subscriber. 

Descriptive Catalogues will be sent to all who apply and send 
a stamp for prepayment of postage. 

Cc. W. SEELYE, 


Address 
Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


SEYMOUR & MORGAN’S PATENT 


Reaping & Mowing Machine, 


OMBINED with Palmer & Williams’ Patents—which fully 
secures the exclusive right to this manner of Raking off the 
grain, and other valuable improvements. 

The above machine is now so far perfected that we can confi- 
dently offer it to the farmer as a good Mower and Reaper, with 
the addition of a good and reliable Raker attachment. It is made 
to cut five feet wide; a smooth edge knife is used for mowing, 
and the sickle edge for reaping; a quicker motion is given to the 
knife for mowing by changing pinions, which is easily done. Our 
wheels are larger than most of those used in other machines, and 
we claim that the machine runs easy, and is durable und strong, 
and we warrant it good in every respect. 

Our agent for this section, Mr. C. Mertam, has for sale the Sey- 
mour & Morgan Hand-Raking Reaper and Mower Combined, 
with improvements, made by Messrs. Warder, Brokaw & Chiid, 
in Ohio, and is one of the best combined Hand-Rakers in the 
market. SEYMOUR, MORGAN & ALLEN. 

Brockport, June, N. Y., 1860. July—2 


Hovey’s Seedling, 








IRON AMALG! :LLS, 
AM BELLS 

\ 7E take plessure in directing those interested to the ann 
Price-lists of our cheap Church, School and Farm he 
which, it will be observed, arc offered at about one-third as me is 
as is usually charged for those of corresponding size and wane 
of brass-composition, and less than half the price of steel wi 
their sweetness and depth of tone are pronounced by competes 
judges to b» superior to the latter. : = 
These Bells are composed of an amalgam, chiefly iron, Which, 
while it is so much cheaper than the metals heretofore employed 
for the same purpose, yet seems to possess durability and sono, 

rous qualities scarcely inferior to the former. 

FARM, SCHOOL, HOTEL, AND SHOP BELLs, 
FITTED WITH YOKE, STANDARDS AND CRANK, COMPLETE FoR pgp, 
16 inch Bell weighs, with hangings, 65 lbs. Price, $6 » 
18 + “ ee 95 cy “ 9 ry 
20 « “ “ 123 * “ 12 re 
23 6 “ “ 200 « 7 20 0 


CHURCH, ACADEMY, FIRE-ALARM, AND STEAMBOAr 
BELLS 


RIGGED WITH YOKE, STANDARDS, TOLLING-HAMMER, AND Wuexy 
28 inch Bell weighs, with hangings, 300 Ibs, Price, $35 » 
32 « “ “ 500 “ 


84 « “ “ 650 “ . 
86 « “ “ soo « “~ 100 0 
40 +“ “ 1i00 « “ 1% 00 
46 “ “ a 1250 “ 150 00 


All bells WARRANTED (new one given in case of breakage by 
ringing) for twelve months from date of purchase, and shipped 
free of charge for drayage, on receipt of price. 

HEDGES, FREE & CO., 
No. 6 Main Street, between Front and Columbia, 
July—it CrNcrnnatr, 0, 








JUST PUBLISHED: 

they: YOUNG FARMER’S MANUAL. ByS. Edwards Todd, 

Containing Practical Directions for Laying out and Working 

the Farm, and how to Erect Buildings, Fences, Farm Gates, &. 

The work also embraces 
THE FARMER’S WORK-SHOP, 

With full directions for selecting and using all kinds of farm and 

shop-tools. The whole illustrated by 2vu0 original illustrations 
1 vol., 12mo.; 459 pages. Price $1.25. 

ALSO, RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 

THE YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. Deliy- 

ered at the Agricultural Convention, New-Haven, Feb- 

ruary, 1860. 12mo, Cloth. Price............. ewe cemece 


THE COMPREHENSIVE FARM RECORD. Arranged 
for entering all the operations of the farm for 25 years.. $% 


THE ORCHARD HOUSE; Or, How ro Cuttrvats Fevurts 
UNDER Gass, By Thomas Rivers 


HUNT’S PATIENTS’ AND PHYSICIANS’ AID. A 
PE SURE GE ce ndnnsdwewsncceccessstcqsion 


COUSIN MAUDE AND ROSAMOND, A new volume 
by Mrs. Holmes..... TTT TTT TITTT TTT T Tt Te 


CATALOGUES describing a full assortment of AGRICULTURAL 
Books sent free to any address. 
C. M, SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
No, 25 Park-row, New York, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, and Proprietors of The Hortica- 
rist, July—% 











ELECTRIC WEATHER INDICATOR. 
VERY house should have one of these neat and curious in- 
struments, which indicates the weather from 12 to 2 hours 
in advance. Sent free by mail on receipt of 50 cents, by addres» 
ing the manufacturers, LEE & CO., Box 80, P. O., Newark, New 
Jersey. Liberal discount to agents, July—it 


UFFOLK SWINE.—The subscribers have on hand and for 
sale Pure Blood Surroik Pies, bred from their importations 

of 1852, 1858, 1859, and their descendants. 
Address JOSIAH STICKNEY or} 
July—5t ISAAC STICKNEY, f 





Boston, Mass. 





ws R. PRINCE & CO., FLUSHING, N. Y., will supply 

during the summer all Native and Foreign Grapzs, it 
pots, packed safely for transportation. Strawsrerres of every 
variety after July. Butsovs Roozs from July to October. Priced 
Catalogues sent to applicants who enclose stamps. July—tt 


HORN-HORNS—Several young Bulls and Heifers, Surroix 
Swine—all ages. For sale by T. L. HARISON, 
July—6t* Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 











EO. F. CURWEN West Haverford, Delaware County, Pa 
BE OREN OATTLE and ESSEX HOGS. Maye 
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FAIRBANKS’ 
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—————= — ——. : 
/ og / > 
STANDARD SCALES! 
DAPTED TO EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS where a 
A correct and durable Scale is required. 
Every Farmer and Cattle Dealer should have a FarrBanks’ 
Sca.e. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
189 Broadway, New York. 
Post Office address, Roch- 
June—6t 


Send for a circular. 


8. W. Sravens, Traveling Agent. 
ester, N.Y. 


WOOD'S IMPROVED 


MOWING MACHINE, 


For 1860, Patented Feb. 22, 1859. 


HE SUCCESS of this Mower during the past harvest is with- 
out a parallel in the history of Mowing Machines. In intro- 
ducing it, | offered to the farmers a Mower at a less price than 
any in use; one that was light, durable, and capable of doing 
perfect work. It has performed more than I claimed for it: the 
reduction in price and draft is equal to 25 per cent., as the trials 
and tests show, (see my pamphlets for 1860.) I have added some 
improvements to it for this year—a lever arrangement for raising 
the cutter-bar; some of the parts are strengthened, and the driv- 
ing-wheels enlarged. 

I continue to manufacture, as heretofore, Manny’s celebrated 
Compinep Rearer AND Mowsnr, with Wood’s Improvement. This 
machine fully maintains its reputation as the best Combined 
Reaper and Mower yet introduced, and inferior to none as a Reap- 

or Mower. 
= have added to this machine a Self-Raking attachment of my 
own invention—the most simple in its structure and mode of ope- 
ration of anything of the kind ever offered -to the public. 





Price of two-horse Mower, delivered here on the cars....... $80 
one-horse do. do. 0. oe skncose ee 
Combined Machine, do, do. ee - 120 

Do. with Self-Raking Attachment,.... 140 


June—2t WALTER A. WOOD, Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 
U.S TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY, 
No. 42 Exchange Strect, Rochester, N. Y. 


t= to rent of the following sizes, suitable for the purposes 
designated : 


For Agricultural Fairs, + oe ee en Political or other large 
G rings. 








80 ft. by 110 fl... ... eee cece een eee eens 8¢ ft. diameter. 

60 ft. by 90 ft... ~ On « 

50 ft. by 80 fR........ on « 

15 fi. Dy 90 MT. faney..... cccccccccecces 50 ft. « 

For Camp Meetings, Military Encampments, Pic Nics, Fish- 

if , ing Excursions, éc. . 

24 ft. by 80 ft. 12 ft. by 17 ft. 

16 ft. by 24 ft. 9f by 127% 


Flags furnished with Tents, when required. 

Parties wishing to rent, will please address the proprietor, 
stating what the Tents are to be used for. Also the facilities for 
transportation. Address JAMES FIELD, Box 701 

June, 1860—3t Kochester, N. ¥. 

N. B. Several large second-hand Tents for sale cheap—one 
teat 60 by 90—ten feet wall with seats. 


ATTENTION, FARMERS! 


ern} the unparalleled success of the KETCHUM MACHINE 

the past season, I am induced to build for the harvest of 
1860, A LARGER NUMBER THAN UsuAL, and I offer them as the 
most perfect machine I have ever manufactured; and at prices to 
correspond with the times. ; 

Howard’s New Two-Horse Mower—all iron—light 
draft—no side draft—no driving fast to have them work well—no 
clogging—price only $100. 

Howard’s New One-Horse Mower is of easy draft for 
one horse, and capable of cutting six to eight acres of any kind 
of grass per day—price $75. 

Wood Frame Two-Horse Mowers—price $80. 

Combined Mower and Reaper (Iron), with late improvements 
pve ty premium at United States’ Fair at Chicago last fali— 
price $130. 

All of the above Machines have Emery’s Adjustable Lever and 
Roller, and various other improvements, and are warranted. 
Send for a pamphlet. Address 

June—2t R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N.Y. 


MOWING MACHINE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Haws made very important improvements in the KETCH- 

UM MACHINE within the last two years, I have done so 
with a view of their being attach.d to any Machine of my make 
prior to 1858, and all who desire will be furnished them at mode- 
rate prices. Those who have Machines numbering above 1540, 
with wood ‘finger bare, can bave the iron finger bars and all late 
improvements attached, which will very much lessen the draft of 
the Machines, and make them in many respects better than when 
new. 

The improvements consist of a guerd finger that will not break 
nor ciog; an outer shoe with roller, that very much assists in 
turning at the corners, and the direct draft of the machine; a lev- 
er with roller, which is to be attached behind the inner shoe, by 
which the driver in his seat can raise the finger bar over obstruc- 
—_ in backing, and transporting the Machine from field 
to field, 

In ordering the improvements or extras, be particular and give 
the number of your Machine, Address 

June—2t R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REMIUM ON FARMS, 1860.—Premium for best grain 
farm of not less than 50 acres, under culture,......... 

Best grazing and cheese dairy farm, not less than 50 acres, 
SE Gs Sie chev pegeddeetecnssendncacoseccuseese 

Best grazing and butter dairy farm, as above,....... 

Best cultivated farm, not less than 50 acres, (woodland in- 
GRBSED cociccee cevecece ccentembdedeunesebeesocecetons $30 00 
¢" Competitors for the premiums on farms are desired to 

give notice to the Secretary, on or before the 1st of July, of their 

intention to compete ; and some member or members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be assigned to visit and examine the 











farms, and re! on the same. * B. P. JOHNSON, 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Secretary. 
April 12th, 1860. May—3t 





PURE BLOOD AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 
IMPROVED “LONG-WOOL” SHEEP, 
BRED BY 
PATRICK R. WRIGHT, 

COBOURG, ©. W., 

) 4-7 of Northumberland Oo. Agricultural Society. 

His herd is well known as the best in Canada West, His 


prices are reasonable and terms liberal. 
(ea Full pedigree of all animals, U. C. Stock Register. Julylt 


END YOUR OWN TIN-WARE-—As every one can do, 

N even Ladies themselves, when furnished with 2oot’s Jm- 

roved Portable Soldering Im Also suitable for mend- 

ng Brass and Copper Kettles, Jewelry, &c., &c. Implements and 

Materials, with full printed in ns, carefully mailed to any 

address, post-paid, on receipt of 30 cts., or four for $1. Agents 
wanted. 1t* Address A. J. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 








ESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE IN VIRGINIA—250 

D acres, 6 miles from Fredericksburg. 1600 Apple, Peach and 

h berries and Strawberries. 

Soil clayey loam, clay subsoil. Climate p t, and location as 

healthy as any in the United States. Price, $25 rc acre. Cause, 
ABRAM V. REN, 


roi th, AN 
aa > eer Falmouth, Va. 
Amr GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker's Islands, in the 


South Pacific Ocean, imported by the American Guano 
Company. O. 8. Maxsma.t, President; H. Maruesr, secretary 











ITTSBURGH WATER CURE—A first-class Cure, in its 
sixth year. Room for over 100 —- Send for circular to 
June—2t* Dr. FKEASE, Pittsburgh, Pena. 


40) SUPERIOR SPANISH MERINO BUCKS for sale by 
June—tt GEO. CAMPBELL, West Westminster, Vt. 








J. K CHAPPELL, Agent. 
June—tf 


64 Exchange Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
RAICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—A general assortment 
rr manufacturers’ prices, for sale by A LONGETT, 
May—3t 84 Cliff Street, New York. 
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WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS. 


EVERYBODY’S LAWYER 


AND 
COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS. 
BY FRANK CROSBY, 

OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 


It Tells You How to draw up Parrneisnir Papers, and gives 
eneral forms for AGreeMEeNTS of all kinds, 
ILLS OF SaLe, Leases and PetyTIoNns. 

It Tells You How to draw up Bonps and Morteaces, Arri- 
pavits, Powers of Arrornry, Notes and Bits 
of ExcuanGe, Receipts and RELEASES. 

It Tells You The Laws for the Cotection of Dents, with the 
Statutes of Limrration, and amount and kind 
of Property Exempt from Execution in every 
State. 

It Tells You How to make an Assignment properly, with 
forms for Composrtion with CrepiTors, and the 
Insotvent Laws of every State. 

It Tells You The legal relations existing between GuaRpIAN 
and Warp, Master avd APrReENTICE, and 
LaNnDLorp and TENANT. 

It Tells You What constitutes Lise, and Stanner, and the 
Law as to MarRiAGR Dower, the Wire’s Rieut 
IN Property, Divorce and ALIMONY. 

It Tells You The Law for Mecuanics’ Liens in every State, 
and the NaTurALization Laws of this country, 
and how to comply with the same, 

It Tells You ‘The Law concerning Pensions and how to obtain 
one, and the Pre-Emption Laws to PusBiic 
Lanbs. 

It Tells You The Law for Patents, with mode of procedure 
in obtaining one, with INTERFERENCES, ASSIGN- 
MENTS and TABLE Or FEEs. 

It Tells You Howto make your Wi1t, and how to ApMINISTER 
on aN Estate, with the law and the require- 
ments thereof in every State. 

It Tells You The meaning of Law Terms in general use, and 
explains to you the LeemsLative, Executive 
and Jcprc1aL Powers of both the General and 
State Governments, 

It Tells You How. ro xerp ovr or Law, by showing how to 
do your business legally, thus saving a vast 
amount of property, and vexatious litigation, 
by its timely consultation. 


Single copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, to Avery Far- 
mer, Hoery Mechanic, Every Man of Business, and Everybody 
in every State on reccipt of $1.00, or in law style-of binding at 
$1.25. 


? Tv can be made by enterprising 
$1000 A ¥ EA men everywhere, in selling 
the above work, as our inducements to all such are very libe- 
rel, 


For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents, with other 
informaton, apply to or address 


JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
May—St No. 617 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW BOOK on GRAPE CULTURE. 
BY WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
Logan Nursery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
BRIGHT’s SINGLE STEM, DWARF AND RENEWAL 
SYSTEM OF GRAPE CULTURE. 


Adapted to the Vineyard, the Grapery, and the Fruiting of 
Vines in Pots, on Trellises, Arbori, &c. 





: ag this work full Directions are given for Cultivating and Fruit- 

ing Pot Vines; a new system of Pruning for the Vineyard; 
New. method of making Vine Borders; New Management of 
Cold Grapery; New Views on Fertilizing the Grape, 

This is not a compilation of old matter respecting the Vine, but 
a purely original work, full of new suggestions for planting, 
pruning, traing and fruiting the Grape, under all kinds of ecul- 
ture; drawn from personal experience, and recenily confirmed 
by the opinions of the best Grape-growers in England. 

Price of the work, Fifty Cents per single copy. Sent by mail 
to all parts of the United States and Canada, post paid, on receipt 
of the price. Postage stamps received in payment. 


*,*A liberal Discount to the Trade. 
‘Address WILLIAM BRIGHT 
April—st 627 Market St, Philadelphia. 





—<———= 
TILES AND PIPES FOR UNDERDRAINS, 
HE Rochester Brick and Tile Manufacturing Company ay 


_ prepared to furnish Tiles and Pipes of all sizes for Under. 
draining land, cellar drains, &c., at the following prices: 








DD BO c.0kn cccngcce <ccdecneege $10 00 Me, 
g « mo “gedeceoe cece dudedbeves's 15 06 81x 
4 *« © |. -debebuenenenainins 80 00 56 
5 « OE ELLER IES 73 
8 “ Round Tile, 1% 
SD © FRO BES Betideccccccweccecece 8 00 

3 « se SH  eweneuse sececeses 12 00 

4 * « - Ss >xpjiimabaeaaian 16 00 5 
5 © - aT - Geceewaceues scent 25 00 Bt 
DO iccsncus cscaccecccecenscccs 6) 00 1 
10. « ® wcavte bo cccccecbccdeScccotes 100 00 1 75 


The Tiles are strong. hard burned, and of very superior quatity, 

Persons wishing Tiles will find it to their interest to call at the 
office of the Company, 22 Buffalo street, Rochester, before pur. 
chasing elsewhere. 

A large quantity of B: ick always on hand. 

For further information, address 

June, 1860, W. OTIS, Superintendent, 

Rochester, N, Y, 








WM. PATERSON’S 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime, 


N ANUFACTURED and for sale at Division Street Whar, 
pt Newark, N.J., and by the Manufacturer's agents in this and 
other States. 

It is put up in bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
the maker’s name, to whom orders sent with cash or satisfactory 
references, here or in New York, will be promptly exeeuted, ~ 

The aforesaid article consists principally of charred bones, dis- 
solved by sulphuric acid, with a large proportion of Peruvian 
Guano, and other important ingredients. 

The largely increased sales for the last six years, with the unse 
licited Reports of Agents, &c., attest satisfactorily its remunere- 
tive results, being found more permanent in its effects than Pere 
vian Guano, and consequently decidedly mure profitable. 

It has been the aim of the Manufacturer to make this Manare 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rely assuredly that it 
will continue to be uniform in quality and profitable to the buyer. 

Circulars, with particular instructions for use, will be sent by 
mail when requested, or on application to bis agents. 

May—6t WM. PATERSON. 


PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH 
Sunday School Libraries Free of Cost. 


Ww: OFFER our great Gospel Engraving after Thorwaldsen’s 
CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
to Sunday Schools, at a price per hundred which will secure 
them, by re-selling the picture at our regular retail price of one 
dollar each, a sufficient sum to purchase 
Three Hundred Volumes. 

This is the most popular religious engraving ever published in 
America, and the Sunday Schools to whieh we have supplied 
copies thus far have found no difficulty in disposing of from one 
to two hundred (and in one instance three hundred) in the space 
of from twenty to thirty days. Christian parents everywhere 
seem more especially anxious to possess the picture now that it 
affords the opportunity of encouraging thei. children in a good 
work, and affording them a means of moral and religious insirne 
tion. Address DAYTON & CO., 

May—8t* 87 Park Row, New York. 

USSIA OR BASS MATS — Selected expressly for budding 
and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, HAY ROPE, &, 
suitable for Nurserymen and Farmers, for sale in lois to suit, by 
. D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
Sept., 1859.—ly* 248 Front Street, New York. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
OR CIRCULARS address 
GEORGE F. TUTTLE, 
May, 1860.—4t No. 100 Nassau Street, New York. 
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GPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! 


SPALDING PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! 


ECONOMY! , 
ee 44 Srirom 1s Time saves Nive.” ged 


ud wgll happen, even tn wellsreguiated fumilies, it 


ie very d le @ have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing re, Toys, Crockery, &. 


SPALDINGS PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 


without it, Itis always ready and up to the sticking peint. There 


jg no longer any necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, 
headless dolls, and broken cradles. It is Just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 
ment and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and p ing ull the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 26.centa, 





Wholesaic Depot, No. 30 Platt Street, New Yerk. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & C0., 
Box No, 3,600 New York, 


Address 


Pat up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 
package. 


A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost aunually to every household. 45g 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores, 

Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 


USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S ‘PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY GROCERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
S0LD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 





Manufactured b: 
 ENRY ©. SPALDING & 0., 
48 Cedar Street, New Yerk: 
Address Post-Office, Box No. 8,600. Dee., 1850.—ly 


DISPATCH ! 





Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale. 
. THE BEST IN USB! 
First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermont State Fair’ 
58. First Premium and no Competition in “59. — 
Premium at 13 Difierent S:ate Fairs. Silver and Bronze 
Medals at American Institue Fair, N. Y., 1859. 
‘OWE'’S SCALES ror aut vees, have Great Si 
H a > Panne 
EQUIRE NO Prt—Ma set on th of the 
rn floor, and easily el ~~ eee 
No Curcx Rops—No Friction on Kyire Epers—Aul friction 
received on Balls. Weigh traly if notlevel. 
pa ae S - A ae in the United States or 
anad warranted to ti. \ 
tn ba c, Py n give entire satisfaction, or 
for circulars and lists, with account of trial 
Scales between Howe and Fai ks, at Vermont State Fairs, + 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 
April, 1860. 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 


FO 

CHURCHES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACiORIES. 

ROM SHEFFIELD, Ex ngland have been tested in all “limates, 
k Evrope and America. yeigh less, cost less per pound, have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other bells. ey cost 50 
per cent. less than 

THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
Broken Bells Taken in E 

or re-cast on short notice, Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of the same size. 

G3" Send for a circular. Bells delivered in all of the 

Canada, by 
93 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JAMES G. DUDLEY, 

Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 

With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 

IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 

The Safest and Best safe in Use. 
1b ye te wy at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 


Canada, at the Het lowest rates, oy 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
April, 1860, at 98 


Main street, Buffalo; N. Y. 
ATTENTION SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Booxs ror Noruine! 
UNDAY SCHOOL Superintendents, Teachers and Scholars, 
are hereby notified that Om a to sell our magnificent and 
popular engraving of Thorw: ‘8 
CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
at such a aed aw hundred to Sanday Schools as will enable the 
children to from their sale, at our own ordinary prices 
the means to purchase 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
The profit on one hundred copies will secure 
One Hundred and Fifty Volumes 

of excellent Sunday School Books, and as the picture is in univer- 
sal demand among Obristian families of all denominations, none 
of these institutions will find any difficulty in disposing of at least 
that number in the churches to which they belong. One doar 
for a superb picture of first-class size, viz., three feet by two, ts a 
sum 80 Je . to - actual value byte Pas beautiful 
illustration of Gospel History, that parents are an ¢ r- 
tunity of suppl ing their families such a subject for Ponta: 
ble contemp Eton. and at the same time affording their chitdren 
an ——— of assisting in the formation of a religious library 
for their o' 


wn spiritual and mental — 
AYTON & CO. 
May—3t* 87 Park Row, New York. 


A. BROWER'S 


Patent Water-Proof Composition, 
ARRANTED to make Boots and Shoes, and all Leather, 
im sous to water, and lust nearly as jong again for using 
it. Peddlers make from $2 to $5 per day selling it. Send stam 
for circular. For sale by all deslers in Boots and Shoes, Hard- 
ware, Drugs, Notions and Groceries. A. BROWER & OO., 
May—46t. 4 


Reade Street, New York. 
oe Math 
SHANGHAI, or 


May—% 




















monly known as “ ALDERNEY.” 


are for sale. mi to 
43 ‘lant i St, New York. 
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FRESH FRUITS "07HE FRIENDS OF THR 
ALL THE YEAR! GENESEE E FARMER, | 


THE YEOMAN®’ 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER: 


PANT BIT TL Subseriptions for the Half Volume,’ 


. 
OR Utility, ye meer Wo E Desi farmers © 
} and Safety is Wnequalled for pont now take a good manshly agricultural armers Who do ng 
serving Fruits in @ fresh state, in any ko subeasentiontta th 
climate, an ind time. wee eer er mn MD half vo 
“ Having used these Bottles wefad | °F ‘2Clusive), ng low rates : 
them enscedt penrvenient, and Jat TERMS FOR THE HALF VOLUME. 
the thing n —J, J. THOMAS, 
Register of Rurab Affairs. We will send the Genesee Farmer forthe coming half year. 
For Descriptive.and Price Ciréulars, July to December inclusive—singlé subscribers, 25 cents; five 
address the tor at Walworth, | Copies for $1, and # copy of our beautiful 25-cent book, the Rural 
Wayne Ca, } Annual and Horticultural Directory, prepaid by mail to the 
May—tf T. G@. YEOMANS. | person getting up the elab; eight cOpies fér $1.50, and a Rug 
~ ™~ | Annual, prepaid by mail, to the person getting up the club; six. 
STOREKEEPER’S DEMIGHT ! 
teen copies for $3, and 4 Rwral Anniial ane an ertra o 
ANDERHOOF’S PATENT PAPER BAGS—More on- py of 
fent and economical than wrappiag 3 Seen? Tt an. | He Farmer Sie the year, Or two Sr tie Ralf volume, to the per, 
son getting up the club. 


cy Flour and Grain Bags. Send = we 
June—2t 1 West Street, at, New York. . 
CASH PREMIUMS FOR AGENTS 
Who Get up the Largest Clubs of Subscribers for the Half 


CONTENTS. OF THIS: NUMBER. Volume. . 
In order to stir up a litte emulation among our friends whoare 
A —— 5 infos cate Food’ tee 1 | disposed to form clubs, and also to reward them for their labor 
Do Animals * nsume Food in propertion to their live seighi? = we offer the following liberal listof Cash: Premiums: 
heater Co. Hogs : 1. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who 
Spirit of the Agricultural Press 205 | send us the largest number roy (at the lowe elub = 
Sheep Washing. ew Bees, of 18 ce —— before th the J 1860, 
The ree of Horses an 205 iFTEEN penn “cy al send 
To Kill Vermin on Cattle or Powis. ‘Tobacéo Stalks... the ied: # highest Ng as toe “ 
A Good Creed for Plowing. ..050<4..++seeeesee Se cece ; 205 . TEN LLARS for the thied' list 
Cheap Apparatus for giving Kail’ to Sheep.. . 
Dogs an i Sheep ¥ 
Black Hawks the best Roudatere, 
Profits of Fruit .........s. 
Planting Trees, Profits of Sheep raising 
— Manuring. Glass Pens for Milk for the 
ape Swine. Profits 6f Rhubarb. THREE DOLLARS for the tenth. 
bem 4 meody Matra 5 of TWO DOLLARS for the eleventh. 
Bug-eaten Peas. Best te i, ONE DOLLAR fer the twelfth. 


Short-horns in Californi&,...... 
‘Tree Planting Clubs. Large Calves Our Agents, and Competitors for ‘the above Premiums wil 
English Plows and Plowing femember that our terms are always IN ADVANCE 


Land for Wheat can be made too fine. 
Notes from Canada West....s54-+.s++ 1t is not necessary that members of a club should be all at the 


ee Soames — prodiabie ?. rs same office. We will send to as many different posi-offices a 
Sutkns the io mae Fone? a Potable rt continued 213 per create men fy al by mail at my ris, 
Chester White Hog. ersscvcerreeccessecsccssccspseccce ais | 2M2 9O™ weed ot “ragieter'” ta tetera, 

Renovating Pastures. ,... 2.22.66. cesses ceeeseesccee ccccoe Me Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Pp ee ee Te OR Talos aa 
Letter from Utah Tertl “) 6 mn, 

















VEN DO for the: 
SIX DOLLARS for the seventh, 
FIVE DOLLARS rr - eighth. 
FOUR DOLLARS 


ereebyarer es 
ie] 








THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Hes > 918 
Dod-pecksrs. Cucumber Striped Bug.. ais| AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
Charcoal on old Orchard Land. Grafti 219 18 PUBLISHED AT ROONESTER, N. Y., 
Extracts from an Essay on “ Frait Culture in . Onis Valioy® 219 
Brieks about Melons, Charcoal as a Blanch for Celery...,. 220 By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
It is the cheapest in the world, and has attained 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. ran warivelied circulation.’ 
Original Domestic Receipts ..........-+++++00e socccceecceee S21) Terms—Invaeias.Y IY ADVANCE— Cents a Yeas; 
Five Copies for, $2: Bight fr 8, logetver with or 
pornen’p sane. < oN sy mtg Ad et fetes 
ie Cit is a 
The Cattle Disease in Massachusetts. Feesn Oe Weee.. 4 office —we send wherever the members of the club desire. 


The Weather and the Crops. Items, N al 
Gr" All friends of feat Ratesvemnens are reapecttally ot 
sossececeesseeds 226 | to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
Specinse pembanaons Ze oS ts. 
address of papers can be c’ at any time. 
General Remarks. .........+++.+ id debe cs vedoes gar ose. cence: S00 are sent to the British Provimees at the same rates as in 
<b 68See do cccccccecccccecs sececescesess 296, 297 | the United States, No extra charge for American postage. 
Subscription momey may be seni at the risk of the Publisher. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester. N.Y. 
. 17 - — 


The Jenny Lind 20 vee 
Burr's New Pine. Large iy Scarlet... cccccscteesbides S10 GTERROTYPED BY JANUS LENNOX, ROCUESTER, N. Y, 
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